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Ghe Outlook. 


As Alexander II., Emperor of Russia, was re. 
turning from a parade in St. Petersburg, at two 
o’clock Sunday afternoon, a bomb was thrown 
which exploded under the carriage, considerably 
damaging it and injuring some of his guard. The 
Tsar alighted, uninjured, to give aid to the 
wounded of bis escort, when a second bomb 
was thrown, which fell at his feet, exploded, 
tore the right leg almost from the body, and 
so severely injured him in other ways that he 
died in less than two hours after. It is some 
comfort to know that the assassins were arrest- 
ed, but the motives which actuated the murder- 
ers will probably never be known until their 
names are revealed at God’s judgment bar. This 
dastardly act is without political significance. 
From time immemorial in all countries would- 
be assassins have endeavored to destroy kings, 
both good and bad. Caligula and William of 
Orange were alike threatened by assassination. 
This act has religious significance, however, 
_ when read in the light of the exhortation of the 
great apostle of Nihilism : ‘*Tear out of your 
hearts the belief in the existence of God, for as 
long as an atom of that silly superstition remains 
in your minds you will never know what freedom 
is.” Murder is one of the fruits of atheism. 


The nine weeks’ fight with the Obstructionists 
in the House of Commons terminated last Friday 
night in the passage of the Arms bill. Mr. Par- 
nell’s tactics have not availed to defeat or even 
modify repressive legislation, while they have 
been of such a character as to alienate public 
Sympathy and to consolidate all parties against 
him. His lack of political sagacity is shown by 
the fact that he is willing to play into the hands 
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of the Conservatives, who are the traditional 
foes of Irish liberation, for the purpose of 
embarrassing the only ministry which in 
recent times has made any practical efforts 
to better the condition of Ireland. His mani- 
festo to the Irish electors of Coventry to 
support the Conservative candidate for the House 
of Commons resulted Saturday in the election of 
the latter. 
made under the Coercion act, and additional 
warrants will probably be issued this week. 
There is very little excitement so far, and the 
treatment of the prisoners has been too lenient to 
enable them to pose as martyrs. It is now said 
that the Land bill will not be introduced for some 
weeks, although there is strong pressure from 
some sections of the Liberals to bring it forward 
at the earliest possible date. Parliamentary busi- 
ness has been so much delayed by obstruction 
that Mr. Gladstone announces his intention to 
declare several measures now pending urgent un- 
der the new rules, 


In the House of Lords Lord Lytton has pushed 
through a resolation condemning the proposed 
withdrawal of the British troops from Candahar, 
defeating the Government by a very large major- 
ity. This seems to be tbe last protest of expiring 
Jingoism in England. The Liberal ministry d>- 
termined to carry no more burdens inherited from 
the last administration than the sensitive English 
feeling demands, and, influenced doubtless by the 
fact that England will baveto pay $10,000,000 a 
year rental if sbe stays in Candahbar, have ordered 
the evacuation of that city. The ‘‘scientific 
frontier ” is altogether too expensive to be kept up 
in the present state of Indian finances. Lord Lyt- 
ton has whatever satisfaction the endorsement of 
the House of Lords can give him as an offset for 
the universal condemnation of the utter incom- 
petence of bis rule in India, while the English 
people have the greater satisfaction of cutting 
loose from one of the entanglements into which 
the policy of imperialism had brought them. The 
same policy in South Africa has brought about an 
armistice with the Boers, and it is hinted that 
terms of settlement of the present difficulties will 
be proposed by the ministry which will practically 
recognize their independence. 


Turkey is arming new squadrons and Greece 
new battalions, wbile the ambassadors are trying 
to untie the knot at Constantinople. The ancient 
game of diplomacy is being played over again 
with a seriousness which deceives nobody as to 
the inevitable result. Disturbances have already 
begun in Crete, where the symptoms of organized 
revolt are again showing themselves, and the 
probabilities increase that with the advent of 
weather suitable for campaign purposes, the 
Greeks will attempt to cut the knot themselves 
without reference to the dilatory negotiations at 
Constantinople. They have been nota little en- 
couraged by recent disclosures. Turkey claims 
to have 100,000 men in Epirus and Thessaly, but 
the German staff have made public a report de- 
claring that there are less than 30,000 ill-dis- 
ciplined Turks in these two countries, and in 
military matters the word of the German staff 
has great weight. 

Some twenty years ago a temperance wave 
passed over the United States with the result of 
an experimental employment of prohibition in 
eight or ten of the States. In some of them the 
courts pronounced the legislation unconstitu- 
tional, in others, after a longer or shorter trial, 


prohibition was abandoned, and the people went 


Twenty-six arrests have already been . 


back to some form of license; prohibition’ was 
retained, we believe, in only two—Maine and 
Vermont. The wave has arisen again and with 
a considerably increased force. Of the movement 
in Kansas and Iowa we have already spoken ; a 
similar movement has so far progressed in Texas 
that the Legislature has agreed to submit a pro- 
position for prohibition to the people; in Massa- 
chusetts a similar proposition has passed the 
House and its passage in the Senate is clearly fore- 
shadowed; and in North Carolina a modified form 
of prohibition has been also carried through the 
Legislature, to be submitted to the people, forbid- 
ding the manufacture, sale or importation of all 
alcoholic liquors, except beers and wines. The 
objections to prohibition, in any form as yet de- 
vised, are very serious, but the objections to the 
multiplied bars in all our great cities are still 
more serious; and if prohibition can shut them 
up, most temperance men will rejoice in the result, 
however they may theoretically object to the prin- 
ciple of the legislation. But the fact that this 
form of regulation—for prohibition is only a form 
of regulation of the liquor traffic—works well, 
as apparently it does, in such a State as Maine, 
which has but two cities of over fifteen thousand 
inbabitants (in one of which the liquor traffic 
is openly carried on with entire impunity) does 
not afford a demonstration of its effectiveness in 
such a State as Iowa or Illinois or New York. The 
Christian public will watch the experiment with 
interest, but thoughtful Christians, who hesitate 
to build their beliefs upon their wishes, will re- 
gard it only as an experiment, perhaps with great 
hopes, but also certainly with some serious fears, 


In 1869 Massachusetts had a stringent prohib- 
itory law. After sundry amendments this was 
superseded in 1875 by a license law. A minority 
report on the question of re-enacting probibi- 
tion presented to the Massachusetts Legislature 
contains some figures that deserve attention from 
the advocates of prohibition, while of course they 
are to be received with caution as coming from 
an advocate of the license system. According to 
these figures crime increased during prohibition 
and decreased during license. In 1873, under 
prohibition, the sentences for offenses against 
chastity, morality and decency were 1 to 58 in- 
habitants; in 1879, under license, 1 to 98. In 
Boston, from 1869 to 1873, under prohibition, the 
average number of arrests fell only a few score 
short of 18,000; from 1875 to 1879, under license, 
they were but 14,865. In four years of pro- 
hibition the police helped to their homes 1,863 
drunken persons; in four years of license but 870. 
In 1873, under prohibition, out of a population of 
300,000 there were arrested for drunkenness in 
Boston 16,810; in 1879, under license, and out of 
a population of 355,000, there were arrested for 
drunkenness 14,267, about 2,400 less. In 1874, 
after four years of prohibition, liquor was sold in 
3,090 places in Boston; in 1879, after four years 
of license, it was soid in 2,027 places, licensed and 
unlicensed. These figures, assuming their accu- 
racy, seem to indicate egactly what has been in- 
dicated in the history of Bangor and—begging 
Neal Dow’s pardon—Portland: that in the great 
cities prohibition does not prohibit; but they 
indicate little or nothing adverse to prohibition 
in the rural districts. The imperfect reports of 
the daily papers of the addresses of the Rev. E. 
E. Hale and Dr. Miner at the Temperance Con- 
vention last week in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
hardly afford sufficient reply or explanation of 
these figures. Mr, Hale apparently attributes the 
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increase of intemperance in Boston during prohi- 
bition to the flocking of drinkers to the great 
cities from the country districts where they could 
get no liquor, and Dr. Miner the decrease of 
drunkenness during the license system to the in- 
crease of reform clubs and other temperance 
societies. But the first of these explanations 
seems to imply that prohibition does not prohibit 
in the great cities, and the second that moral 
suasion is more effective. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELDS CIVIL SER- 
VICE REFORM, 


a larger degree than any President within 
the memory of this geoeration Gen. Garfield is 
an idealist. Eug:r for knowledge by nature, and 
studious by habit, he seeks instinctively to find 
out causes and to refer every question to its ulti- 
mate principles. This habit of mind has been 
modified rather than overcome by his long com- 
merce with political affairs and with politicians. 
His public life of some twenty years (for our new 
President is only forty-nine) has ripened his 
judgment and widened his observation, without 
weakening the original beat of his mind. His 
ideal of government is lofty enough to satisfy the 
most exacting of reformers. But be combines 
witb bis idealism a-sturdy common sense which 
will always prevent him from a’tempting the uto- 


pian or the impracticable. His first step upon 


taking the reins of power is to surround himself 
with a Cabinet which represents the intensely 
practical character of the American people. So 
far as we Know, there is not one theorist among 
them—as becomes a body of men whose chief 
function it will be to superintend the conduct of 
the national business. If some of them are men 
of less widely national reputation than some of 
their predecessors, they are not less honored in 
the circles where they are Known as men of emi- 
nent personal purity and integrity of character. 
Not less in their appointment than in the adimira- 
bly expressed principles of the inaugural address, 
those who know Gen. Gartield and the personnel of 
his Cabinet discern a sincere, fervent und unsel- 
fish desire to muke his almost unmatched oppor- 
tunities for usetulness to his country in the bigh- 
est degree realities. He looks upon the public 
service as a sacred trust, to be aischarged with 
religious fidelicy. His avowed purpose it is to 
hold all officers of the Government to the highest 
standard of fitness and of conscientious discharge 
of duties voluntarily assumed. His appointments 
thus far indicate that this purpose is actual and 
praciical. If he does not cherish the visionary 
hope that all men, under bis administration of af- 
fairs, will be brought to think the same concern- 
ing the republic, as Cicero expresses it, he is at 
least resolved that under his administration the 
republic shall suffer no detriment at home or 
abroad. 

These qualities and this purpose both illustrate 
and are illustrated by the President’s enunciation 
of the principles and bis indication of the methods 
necessary to secure a civil service reform. The 
** practical politicians” have indorsed reform in 
their public conventions and ridiculed it in their 
private caucuses. The ‘‘doctrinaires” have 
formulated iv their libraries schemes of reform 
which bave left out of view both the public senti- 
ment necessary to enforce it and the character of 
the men necessarily intrusted with its execution. 
The worst evemy of civil service reform has been 
public indifference; its pext worst enemy has been 
doctrinaire impracticability. Mr. Gartield has 
the idealism of the student; he desires a new civil 
service. He has the practical sens of the poli- 
tician; he employs methods which harmonize with 
the public sentiment of tbe country and the 
character of the office-hoiders. His proposition 
is in the following words: 

“The civil service can never be placed on a satisfactory 
basis unti] it is regulated by law. For the good of the 
service itself, fur the protection of those who are intrusted 
with the appointing power against the waste of time and 
obstruction to the public business caused by the inordinate 
pressure for place, and for the protection of incumbents 
against intrigue and wrong, I shall, at the proper time, ask 
Congress to fix the tenure of the minor offices of the several 
executive d: partments, and prescribe the grounds upon 
which removals shal] be made during terms for which in- 
cumbents bave been appointed.’’ 

The President is profcuvdly wise in calling on 
Congress, not merely to give money to carry out 
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reform, but itself to inaugurate the reform. For 
reform must come from the people; it cannot be 
imposed upon them. No system, however ex- 
cellent, will survive unless tbe popular will de- 
mands it and the popular intelligence formulates 
it. Congress is the representative of the popular 
will and the popular intelligence. It is not an ideal 
body; it is a representative body. It will not 
create the best imaginable civil service; but it 
will create the best practicable one. It will em- 
body the average sense and purpose of its consti- 
tuency; and a reformed service without a re- 
formed public sentiment underneath it is like a 
flower without a root in the soil; it may be very 
pretty, but it cannot live. 

In the second place be proposes to Congress 
action which there is really ground to hope that 
Congress will be willing to take; be asks it to fix 
a tenure of office, and to prohibit all removals ex- 
cept for cause. This is all that public sentiment 
to-day demands. Possibly in an ideal State men 
would be and should be appointed to office irre- 
spective of their political opinions; but not more 
than one American voter in twenty believes it. 
How many Republicans in your own village, 
reader, would approve the appointment of ever 
so competent a Democrat to the post-office. Tiey 
would all ask, Was there no competent Republi- 
can who could be appointed ? In an ideal com- 
munity the citizens of the town would come to 
gether to nominate town officers without regard 
to their politics, and having elected them would 
re-elect every year those that gave satisfaction in 
their work. In the actual community each party 
holds its caucus, a new set of officers is put in 
nomioation every year, and, unless there are 
personal objections, or special local issues, or 
an exceptionally good nomivation made on one 


side, or an exceptionally bad one on the otber,. 


the mass of the voters on both sides vote ‘‘ the 
straight ticket.” But public sentiment has prob. 
ably been developed far enough to sustain a re- 
fusal toturn a man out of office because he voted 
the other ticket. There are a fair proportion of 
Republicans who are willing to /eave a Democrat 
in office, though a very small proportion who are 
willing to put one in. This public sentiment Mr. 
Garfield asks Congress toembody in a law. He 
asks it to make removal of an efficient officer im- 
possible, whatever his politics, until his term of 
office has expired. 

Fioally, in this recommendation the President 
enlists the self-interest of Congress on the side of, 
not against reform. They are not anxious to be 
overrun with office-seekers; but they are not 
willing to be stigmatized as unfit to be the ad- 
visers of the President. Who so likely to know 
what man will make a good postmaster in Bun- 
combe village as the representative for the Bun. 
combe district? The President’s plan leaves Con- 
gressmep free to offer and the President free to 
acceptadvice; but it relieves both from the plague 
of office seekers, which is as much worse than the 
plague of locusts as a man is bigger and hungrier 
than a grasshopper. If there are novacancies to 
be filled there will be norush of office-seekers to 
fillthem. If offices are to become vacant only 
one at a time, and in widely different sections of 
the country, it is probably quite as safe to leave 
the vacancies to be filled by appointment of the 
President, on the advice of the Representative, as 
on that of a Board of Examiners who would be 
preciuded fromever giving the office to any one 
but an office-seeker. At all events Congress will 
readily consent to this plan; their consent to the 
other could hardly be coerced except by a great 
uprising of the people; and the people give no 
indications of any inclination to uprise on this 
subject. 

By all means let Congress pass such a law as 
Mr. Garfield has suggested; let it fix the term of 
administrative offices at four or six years; let it 
prohibit removals duriog this term except for 
cause; let it leave the duty and responsibility of 
appointment with the Executive, where it prop- 
erly and constitutionally belongs, and not attempt 
to shift it upon extra-constitutional Boards of 
Examiners; and let all concerned—the doctrin- 
aires, the ‘‘ practical politicians,” and the people 
—give the experiment a fair trial. It will at ail 
events be one step toward reform; if it does not 
suffice, we can easily take another step in the 
same direction four years hence. | 
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A DECISIVE VICTORY. 
HE higher education of women in England 
has achieved a decisive and -probably a final 
victory. By a vote of 398 to 32, the Senate of the 
University of Cambridge has declared the senti- 
ment of that ancient institution in favor of ad mit- 
ting women students to the regular examinations 
held by the University, and of according to them 
the same degrees and honors which have hereto- 
fore been confined to young men. Hereafter, in 
one at least of the great English universities, men 
and women will be on a par in their educational 
privileges. At both Oxford and Cambridge, wo- 
men have been taking uviversity courses of study 
in buildings devoted to their special use, under 
the guidance of teachers of their own, aided by 
the instructors in the universities, but beretofore 
they have been no more under the direct super- 
vision of the governing authorities of the univer- 
sities than are the young women who are studying 
in what is called the Harvard Annex at Cam- 
bridge under the control of the faculty of Har- 
vard College. 

The importance of the action of the Cambridge 
Senate lies in the fact that one of the most ven- 
erable institutions of learning among English- 
speaking peoples finally opens its doors and its 
prizes to women on the same conditions as to men. 
More is involved in this concession than appears 
at the first glance. The London ‘‘ Spectator,” 
which bas uniformly treated the question of the 
higher education of women with broad and 
practical intelligence and fairness of spirit, de- 
clares that the distinctive value of the degree 
which women may hereafter win at Cambridge 
lies in the fact that it involves a definite period 
of residence in the University town; the compli- 
ance with certain long-established academic regu- 
lations; fellowship with other students; regu- 
lated and prescribed use of books and lectures; 
familiarity with philosopbical apparatus; and, 
more important perhaps than anything else in its 
influence upon mind and charseter, surrender to 
the repose, the diguity and the many indefinable 
but pervasive influences which spring out of a 
long past dedicated to sound learning and en- 
riched by the traditions of ancient scholarship. 
It is just this historical element in education, 
which women bave hi herto missed, which is now 
offered them at one of its most venerable strong- 
holds. This concession does not necessarily in- 
volve coeducation in the sense that men and 
women will be brought together inthe same class- 
rooms, but it practically secures the results of co- 
education by supplying a common standard for 
the education of both sexes and by impressing 
upon both the same influences, the same tendencies 
aud the same intellectual impulses and aspira~ 
tions. 

The Cambridge Senate by this action completes 
a system of University supervi-ion over the edu- 
cation of women which has long been developing 
and which has already proved of immense impor- 
tance in the education of English girls. Formerly 
in England, as in this country, private school en- 
terprises, to which the education of girls was 
mainly committed, were utterly without supervi- 
sion and could furnish as thorough or as superfi- 
cial a course of study and discipline as they saw 
fit; but the establishment of a system of what are 
known as local examinations, held in different 
localities under the supervision of professors from 
the universities, which has now been in operation 
for a number of years, met the great need of the 
time by supplying a common standard of require- 
ment. Young women went up to these examina- 
tions from all quarters, .nd if it was discovered 
that the teaching of «.ertain schools was not ade- 
quate to the test o’ these examinations the schools 
lost favor and patvonage. The certificate of the 
examiners very soon pecame highly prized, and 
the examinations themselves, purely voluntary in 
their character, established a standard of require- 
ment which the leading private schools have been 
compelled to meet. In this way the education of 
women in English private schools has been revo- 
lutionized. 

To secure the same result in this country the 
Harvard local examinations were instituted, and 
although they have not yet taken such hold vpon 
the popular tbought as their English models, they 
are doing a good work. The great deficiency in 
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the education of women in America, as formerly 
in England, is to be found at the start. The com- 
plaint from all the women’s colleges has been that 
students came up for entrance with a radically 
defective preparation. To keep up their stand- 
ards of scholarship some of these institutions have 
been compelled to open preparatory departments, | 
a work which is wholly apart from the proper 
functions of a college. ‘The influence and useful- 
ness of the colleges for women are increasing 
every year, and the standards of attainment to 
which they bold their students upon entrance will 
eventually raise the whole system of peer and 
intermediate education. 

Meanwhile the work widens in range and deep- 
ens in thoroughness. New buildings, richer ap- 
plianees, larger endowments and an increasing 
popular interest show how deeply this great move- 
ment has taken hold of the generation which was 
so slowly awakened to its importance. In the 


_. higber education of women lies the solution of 


the vexed question of woman’s sphere and work. 
For idle speculations it substitutes a practical 
and fruitful method; in place of a theory it 
offers a personal equipment and training which 
put into the hands of each woman the tools for 
the highest work of which she is capable, and 
for which the world will make ample room as 
she proves her title by her achievements. 


IS IT NECESSARY TO SIN EVERY 


DAY? 
Rev. Dr. Abbott. 

Your recent article entitled ‘‘ Born into Godliness,” 
which dared to state, as plainly as the Bible declares it, 
that John and Jeremiah and many others have been Chris- 
tians from the cradle, convinces me that your editorial 
sanctum has po blinds of superstition or denominational 
traditions with which to sbut out any true light that comes 
from the Bible or from Christian experience. I wish, 
therefore, to ask your opinion as a commentator and ob- 
server of Christian life in regard to the theory so widely 
held in our denomination and some others, that it is not 
possible for one to live a day without sinning. No one 
would claim that it was possible to live without making 
mistakes of judgment, but is it not possible to live a day 
without sinning? The Bible defines sin in these two pas- 
sages, ‘Sin is the transgression of the law;’’ ‘To him 
that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin,” 
which together indicate that sin is conscicus disobedience 
to God's law. Does not the Bible plainly teach in numer- 
ous passages that we not only can but should live without 
such disobedience, not for one day only, but for days and 
years? Are there not numerous reliable witnesses who 
declare the same truth on the basis of Christian experi- 
ence? And is it not very unreasonable to teach that God 
commands us not to sin, and yet makes it impossible that 
we shculd live even a day without sinning? 

When any one asserts, either on the basis of Scripture 
or experience or reason, the possibility of thus living fora 
period of time without sin, the objection is at once raised 
that if it were possible for one to live a day without sin- 
ning, then he could not appropriately on that day offer 
the Lord's Prayer, which says, ‘“‘ Forgive us our debts.”’ 
But did Christ teach that this prayer should be used every 
day and under all circumstances? Another objection that is 
made is that if one could live one day without sinning, he 
could also for two days, twenty, two hundred or two thou- 
sand. Is this a logical answer, since it is especially record- 
ed of Christ, in connection with the human elements of his 
character, which are given as cur example, tbat he was 
tempted in all points like as we are, and yet without sin? 
And many a scholarly acd thoughtful man in the church 
of Christ, whose calm testimony can be relied upon, bas 
testified to long periods of freedom from any conscious 
disobedience of God’s law. 

The shadow of this theory, that it is necessary to sin 
every day, if I observe aright, tends to weaken one’s re- 
sistance to temptation, since he feels that, whether he will 
or not, he must yield to his enemy some time in every 
passing day; and it also seems to me to cultivate a false- 
ness of speech in good men, who, because of this theory in 
their minds, and not because of the facts in their lives, 
talk about their constant sinning, even when in some cases 
they have not consciously disobeyed a command of God 
for days, weeks or months. 

Does the Bible then, fairly interpreted, teach that it is 
impossible that a converted man should live day after day 
without sinning? And what bearing, in your opinion, 
have the facts of experience and the axioms of reason 
upon the question? A CONGREGATIONAL PASTOR. 


hie is very easy to give this question a categori- 
cal answer: it is not necessary to sin every 
day. There is no Scriptural authority for the 
idea that conscious violation of law is inevitable 
and unavoidable. There is nothing in Christian 
experience to warrant it. There are doubtless a 
great many Christian people who have no con- 
sciousness at night of any intentional and deliber- 
ate sin committed through the day, who, if they 
were to be asked for a ‘‘bill of particulars” of 
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their general confession, ‘‘ we have donethe things 
which we ought not to have done, and we have 
left undone the things that we ought to have 
done,” could not render particulars. The notion, 
too, is, as our correspondent suggests, demoraliz- 
ing. It not only weakens the power of resistance 
to temptation; it weakens the soul’s sense of the 
practical power of divine grace; it obliterates from 
the Bible such declarations as, We are conquerors 
and more than conquerors through him who loved 
us, and, Tl! is is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith; it destroys sucb prayers as 
that of Paul, that we may be rooted and yrounded 
in Christ, that we may know theloveof Christ that 
passeth knowledge, that we may be filled with all 
the fullness of God; it takes the edge off of remorse, 
and prevents genuine contrition except for hei- 
nous and unexpected tran‘gressions; it has the 
same effect upon the soul that playing on an out- 
of-tune piano has upon the ear, or living ina 
dirty house has upon the sense of neatness: it 
lowers what we may call soul-tone; it produces a 
Harold Skimpole type of piety, a contentedness 
to live in perpetual moral bankruptcy; it is pre- 
cisely the evil against which Paul inveighs, going 
on to sin -because grace abounds. Nothing is 
more destructive to character than that which 
lowers the standard of character, as nothing is 
more destructive to commercial honesty and 
prosperity than that which deteriorates the stand- 
ard of currengy. It poisons the very life blood, 
and breaks out in a thousand forms of disease, 
each one but a symptom of the death that is 
going on within. 

But is nothing but a conscious violation of law 
asin? Perhaps. This is a question of words and 
definitions. We leave such questions to lexicog- 
raphers and theological professors. It is certain, 
however, that one effect of sin is to deaden con- 
sciousness. The conscience becomes seared as 
with a red-hot iron. The soul becomes dead in 
trespasses and sins. Many a man gets drunk with 
no particular consciousness of sin to trouble him 


until in a drunken fit he beats his wife or child. 
Many hundreds of good Christian people violate 


God’s laws by rushing from business to the din. 
ner-table, bolting their food, and rushing back to 
their counting-room, with never a scruple to 
trouble them. The man who never prays is not 
conscious of sin in neglecting prayer; while the 
pious Roman Catholic who has made it her stent 
to repeat fifty Pater Nosters is overwhelmed with 
remorse if, wearied by her day’s labors, she falls 
asleep after she has repeated thirty. People are 
conscious of baving done wrong when they have 
violated no law except a purely artificial one of 
their own creation, and they are hardly conscious 
of having done wrong after having broken every 
commandment ofthe decalogue. David was not 
troubled by any consciousness of sin in his double 
crime of adultery and murder till Nathan woke 
the consciousness in him; some of the Judaizing 
Christians in Paul's time were overwhelmed with 
remorse if they discovered that by an accident 
they had eaten a bit of meat that had been conse- 
crated to idols in a pagan temple. We have 
known a sensitive nature driven almost to the 
brink of distraction by remorse for having taken 
the Lord’s Supper with disciples that had not 
been immersed. We have known complacent 
folks who had devoured widows’ houses by stock- 
jobbipg operations who slept the sleep of the just 
and prayed tbe prayers of the pious without a 
twinge of remorse. 

In short, sin is, or if you prefer, produces, a 
disease of the whole nature, and of moral con- 
sciousness along with all the rest of the nature. 

It is not, therefore, safe for any one to say, ‘‘I 
have not committed any conscious sin to-day, 
therefore I need no pardon and nomercy.” That 


may be because you are so good, or it may be 


because you are so bad. It may be because your 
life is so pure; it may be because your conscience 
isso dead. You may detect no discord because 
the harmony is so perfect, or because the ear is 
so imperfect. You may detect no dissonance in 
the life because the life is so well tuned, or because 
the soul is so insensitive. According to our ob- 


servation, the men who are not conscious of hav- 
ing sinned for a given number of weeks or years 
might get some light on the subject if they would 
appeal from their own consciousness to that of 
their neighbors. 


Spiritual complacency is gen- 
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erally a symptom of spiritual paralysis. The 
Pharisee who thanked God that he was not as 
other men had not committed any conscious sin, 
but his prayer itself was a witness of his spiritual 
degradation. On the other hand, the saintly 
souls are those most generally sensible of their 
need of forgiveness and of help. The nearer we 
draw to God the more sensible we are of our un- 
likeness to him. The more Christ-like the soul, 
the more does Christ seem to the soul unap-~ 
proachable. 

If the first part of this article appears to contra- 
dict the latter part, it is simply because the many- 
sidedness of human experience defies the dovetail- 
ing of logic. The true Cristian will lay aside 
every weight and every sin that doth so easily 
beset him, but the race that he runs will be a per- 
petual pursuit of an ideal always gained upon, but 
never gained. ‘* Not as though I had already at- 
tained, either were already perfect; but I follow 
after, if that I may apprehend that for which 
also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus.” 


NOTES. 


Our readers, we think, will find The Christian Union 
this week more than usually attractive. Professor 
Timotby Dwight pays an appreciative tribute to the 
memory of his co-laborer on the New Revision Com- 
mittee, the late Dr. E. A. Wasnburne. Mrs. Rose 
Terry Couke urges the value of temperance coffee- 
houses as an expedient in temperance reform, and 
pleads with manufacturers to do their part in pro- 
moting abstinence among their employees. Mr. Lai- 
cus takes occasion to dissent from the view that any 
kind of honest work is disgraceful, and to express his 
surprise that women think it necessary to apologize 
for engaging in domestic service. Mr. Shearman re- 
views the various letters which The Christian Union 
bas lately published in answer to his arguments in 
favor of free trade, and presents a number of strong 
reasons in support of his position. In the Home de- 
partment J. T. M. contributes some valuable hints 
with regard to the training of children; Mi-s Juliet 
Corson continues her cookery articles; G. B. G. 
narrates a curious incident in bird life; and in the 
Young Folks there is a tender little sketch by Miss 
Averic S. Francis, and a useful article by Mr. George 
T. Ryder, from which, and that which will follow, 
our young readers may learn-to use their eyes to bet- 
ter advantage and to discover more beauties in nature 
than they bave ever done before. Miss Blanche Wil- 
lis Howard’s verses set forth a pretty picture of child 
life, and those by Mary A. Denison, the author of 
‘* Farmer Gray Gets Photographed,” furnish a useful 
moral in a poetic setting. 


That conservative body, the Episcopal Church, 
would seem about to move in the matter of temper- 
ance. Some twenty-four clergymen recently met in 
the lecture-room of Grace Chapel to bear an address 
by Mr. Graham, the Secretary of the Church of Eng- 
land Temperance Society, when, as far as possible, 
they made good the absence of the speaker by dis- 
cussing the subject am: ng themselves. The result 
was a resolution toappoint a committee of clergymen 
and laymen to consider the best method of promoting 
the cause of temperance reform, and in particular 
of encouraging the formation of parochial temper- 
ance societies on the basis of co-operation between 
those who are total abstainers and those who are not. 
The presence of such men as Drs. Potter, Rylance, 
McKim, Wildes, Davenport and others on this commit- 
tee, proves the movement not lacking in influence, nor 
presumably any less so in interest. If the Episcopal 
cburch has been backward in this matter it is owing 
partly to its conservative tendencies and partly to its 
very great dislike of the rigorous and exacting methods 
of total abstinevce. In this matter, the Methodists 
have taken higher ground than any other commun- 
ion; but at aconference not long since in which some of 
their clergy gave Mr. Graham a hearing, they seemed 
partially convinced that this type of temperauce had 
been too persistent and exclusive. This is a case in- 
deed in which people have a right to abridge their 
liberty, while otbers as certainly bave a right to take 
it; and not till all parties are allowed to stand on 
common ground as conscience may determine will 
the cause of temperance beat all supported as it ought 
to be by its natural friends and allies. 


Special religious services were held in Plymouth 
Church each afternoon and evening last week except 
on Saturday. They bad been concluded upon and 
announced a fortnight previous. The afternoon 
mee'ings were at four o’clock, closing at a quarter 
before five. The evening meetings were at eight 
o'clock. Some five hundred were present at the Mon- 
day afternoon meeting, and in the evening tbe pum- 
ber was still Jarger, the attendunce growing larger at 
each successive meeting, save those on Wednesday, 
when it was excessively stormy. On Friday after- 
noon the great lecture-1oom was completely filled, 
and in the evening the house was tbronged; a large 
number of chairs were brought into the aisles, but it 
was necessary to open the parlors to receive the over- 
flow. The services in the afternoon have been purely 
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devotional, the feeling deepening as the work pro- 
gressed, many persons participating. Numerous 
written requests were presented for prayers for 
friends, and many persons arose during the service, 
some desiring to be remembered themselves, but 
more asking prayer for others. In the evening Mr, 
Beecher bas preached on subjects adapted to bring 
the church into a quickened and revived state. As 
yet no special developments have taken place save 
the wide interest shown by the presence of such great 
numbers, and the serious aspect of the people. The 
stillness at times was almost oppressive. The meet- 
ings will be continued another week. 


It is evident from the ‘ Co-operative Building As- 
sociation ” and the *‘ Ladies’ Co-operative Dress Asso, 
ciation,’’ that in this country as in England co-opera- 
tion has an abundant field in which to employ its 
method. By becoming a stockholder in the first, a 
man who can command $5,000 can hope to have a 
home of his own in an apartment house, which, if he 
do not care to occupy, he can rent to others. By the 
other arrangement, a shareholder to the amount of 
#25 will be allowed to purchase of the Association the 
best of goods and have them made up by the most 
competent parties at a saving, it is thought, of forty 
percent. This calculation is based on the workings 
of the parent association in England. Of course there 
are chances that people who take stock in such asso- 
ciations may throw away their money, but there are 
more than equal chances that they get it back again, 
with abundant interest. In a country at least in 
which there are such great and increasing inequalities 
of fortune between the ricb and the poor, it seems 
certain that co-operation is yet to do much in making 
people shareholders and owners, and to that extent 
comfortable and independent. At any rate, what is 
wanted is a commonwealth in fact as well as name 
and more of a community of goods, without commu- 


nism. 


The Brooklyn Bureau of Charity, of which Mr. Seth 
Low is president, and Mr. A. T. White secretary, is 
doing a good thing in trying to secure the co-opera- 
tion ofall the churchesand benevolent societies in that 
city. Of these societies there are something like one 
hundred, which for the most part work independent- 
ly, and therefore at great disadvantage. The Brook- 
lyn Board issues no relief, but undertakes to be a 
clearing-house of charity through which there may 
be an interchange among the several institutions. 
Every society in connection with it lodges a list of the 
persons to whom it gives relief, together with all the 
circumstances of residence, occupation, where or 
when employed, when applied for help, ete. Of this 
the Bureau keeps a registry, which is open to the offi- 
cers of every society. It would thus guard the soci- 
eties against that indiscriminate giving which only 
encourages pauperism at the expense of the really de- 
serving. It is now proposed to organize ward confer- 
ences through which to obtain information, and re- 
cord on the books of the Bureau the real condition of 
the deserving poor in every part of thecity. It is al- 
most needless to add that the work of organizing 
eharity, which has been unaccountably delayed both 
in Brooklyn and New York, is one of the greatest pos- 


sible urgency. 


Apropos of Rose Terry Cooke’s article in another col- 
umn, it is worthy of note that the coffee-houses estab- 
lished in the chief English cities asa means of keeping 
mep away from liquor-shops have proved a decided 
success, many of them paying av annual dividend of 
ten per cent. upon their capital. They supply coffee, 
tea, cocoa, soups, cold meat and bread and butter of 
good quality and at low prices. Newspapersare kept 
in abundance, and customers are welcome to remain 
and read as long as they please. Thus the coffee- 
house serves the purpose of a cheap club. Similar 
experiments bave proved successful in Boston, Troy, 
St. Louis, and other points in this country. It isa 
matter for profound astonishment that the organized 
workers against intemperance have paid so little at- 
tention to tbe palpable facts that drinking is partly 
due to the fact that men are thirsty, partly to the 
desire for social good-fellowship, and neither thirst 
nor fellowship is adequately provided forin any of 
our great towns and cities except by the liquor-shops. 


In this age of numerous negations and general un- 
certainty one disputed question has been finally set- 
tled. Arkansas is henceforth and forevermore to be 
pronounced Arkan-saw. The State Legislature has 
so decreed it. This action suggests the possibility of 
a more comprehensive reform. The philologists are 
at sword’s points on any number of words, and a false 
pronunciation is continually wrecking the reputation 
of good talkers. Why not make up a list of all the 
disputed words and have their pronunciation settled 
by act of some State Legislature? This plan would 
work admirably in two directions: it would relieve 
cultivated people of a great load of responsibility, 
and it would keep our Legislature so busily employed 
that it would have no opportunity todo other busi- 
ness. Byall means let the New York Legislature 
have the job, although we do not wish to be selfish 
in the matter. 


In answer to many questions and to correct misun- 
derstandings on the part of the public, the Bible Re- 
vision Committee announces that the Revised New 


Testament will be published by the English Universi- 
ty Presses in May next, in different sizes and styles of 
binding, at corresponding prices; that the American 
Committee give their sanction to the University edi- 
tions as containing the text pure and simple; that the 
Committee have no connection with any of the pro- 
posed reprints; that the publication of the Revision 
will be precisely on the same footing as the present 
authorized version ; that is, protected by copyright in 
England and free in this country; and that the 
American Committee will present to every old and 
new contributor of notless than ten dollars toward 
the expenses of their work a memorial copy of the 
best University edition in royal octavo, handsomely 
bound and inscribed. This offer holds good till next 
May, and the copies will be forwarded free of ex- 
pense as soon gs received. | 


It is hoped, and with some reason, that the reign of 
the present system of non-street-cleaning in this city 
has nearly reached its culmination. A meeting has 
been called for Friday evening of this week which 
promises to bring out the elements that experience 
has proved are essential to municipal reform. It is to 
be held—will have been held, by the time this paper 
reaches most of its readers—in the great hall of the 
Cooper Union. Some of the best speakers in New 
York are announced, among them Joseph Choate, 
Robert Colyer aud Dr. Newman. The most eloquent 
and convincing address, however, will be made to the 
audience while it is on its way to the meeting, in the 
spectacle presented by the streets themselves. That 
municipal government can be reformed by depart- 
ments has been proved in the case of the Fire Depart- 
ment and the Board of Health, and if the vital matter 
of street-cleaning can be placed in thsright hands 
there is no reason why a similar result should not fol- 
low. 


The death of Mr. Ivory Chamberlain, of the editorial 
staff of tne New York ‘“ Herald,’ removes from the 
active work of journalism one of the most candid and 
well-furnished minds in the profession. Mr. Cham- 
berlain for a number of years had charge of the New 
York “* World” at a time when the ability of that 
paper was conceded on all sides. Since 1874 his vig- 
orous, trenchant articles have been found in the pages 
of the “‘ Heraid.’’ He was a man of very considerable 
attainments, conscientious in the discharge of his 
duties as he understood them,and he leaves a place 
not soon or easily to be filled. 


The Forty-second Annual Exhibition of the Brook- 
lyn Art Association took place last weekin Brooklyn, 
at which some 2,000 guests courteously struggled with 
one another to get a glimpse of 607 water colors. If 
the collection had been smaller it would have been 
better. There a few admirable of art on 
the walls, but there are not a few which have small 
right to hanging room in any exhibition. The pleas- 
antest feature in these exhibitions is the opportunity 
which they afford for delightful intermingling of old 
friends and making of new acquaintances. 


We commence this week the publication of a series 
of articles in the Farm and Garden which will aim 
to discuss the present position and future possibilities 
of the farmer in America in the light of the best 
knowledge upon these subjects. No departofent of 
activity has reaped more richly in recent years the 
results of scientific advance and of American in- 
ventive skill than the farmer’s votation. To portray 
in broad outline what bas been done and yet remains 
to be done in the enlargement of the farmer’s life is 
the service which it is hoped this series of articles 
from different pens will render. 


The French Protestants are showing true French 
appreciation of the liberality and heartiness with 
which their appeal for aid has been met in this coun- 
try. At a publie meeting held in the Cathedral 
Church in Paris to welcome Messrs. Réveillaud and 
Dodds the large congregation present listened enthu- 
siastically to the story of their successful work in this 
country, and expressed their sentiment by unani- 
mously passing a triple vote of thanks. 


The President has followed the principles of civil 
service reform and done an admurable thing in con- 
sequencein appointing Mr. H. G. Pearson Postmaster 
of this city. Mr. Pearson comes next in rank to Post- 
master James, and has had the training of the ad- 
mirable methods which under the skillful manage- 
ment of the latter have revolutionized the postal 
service in this city. 


The Andover Theological Seminary has done well 
in adding a fourth year to its regular course of study. 
Men cannot go into the ministry too thorougbly fur- 
nished for the difficult and important work to which 
they dedicate themselves, and four years is none too 
long a time for preparation. The Faculty of the sem- 
inary will be strengthened and enlarged, and un- 
doubtedly its usefulness will be increased. 


The son of the Rev. J. P. Cowles, of Ipswich, on a 
temporary visit to this country from China, which 
has been for thirteen years his home, is giving in 
eastern Massachusetts some illustrated lectures on 
China. He hasa fine collection of views, and if he 
is as good a speaker as he is letter-writer he deserves 
the success which heseems to be meeting with. 


MY CRITIC. 
By BLANCHE WILLIS Howarp. 


E drops his tales of heroes old, 
Of Hector and Achilles bold, 
And with a wise and solemn air 
Seats himself in the rocking-chair— 
My grave-eyed, golden-haired critic. 


He holds an apple in either hand, 

And eats, to support the great demand 

The coming ordeal will make on his brain. 

Listening with all his might and main, 
“I’m ready now!” says my critic. 


Rocking, he opens wide blue eyes 
In ever-increasing pretty surprise, 
Forgets at last to rock or to eat, 
And in his lingering accents sweet, 
** It’s poetry !’’ remarks my critic. 


He hears a story old and quaint— 
The trials and triumphs of a saint— 
‘** Aureole?? What’s that? Oh, I know—a bird!’’— 
His whole bright face with eagerness stirred—_ 
Exclaims my wide-awake critic. 


The firelight gleams on him as he rocks ; 
He pushes back fair, tangled locks 
From a puzzled, patient brow, and then, 
As words come quite beyond his ken— 
My little eight-year-old critic— 


‘* What’s a ‘subtle thrill’ and ‘ ecs-tatic’? 
A ‘thill’ I know, and ‘eggs,’ and ‘attic’: 
Together don’t they sound rather queer? 
But never mind me. Its very nice, dear, 
I’m sure,’”’ says my comforting critic, 


‘* 1 don’t know what it means, it’s true, 
But that’s no matter as long as you do.”’ 
Ah! would that all the dread critic race 
Had your indulgence, your kindly grace— 
My sweet heart and gentlest critic! 


THE REV. EDWARD A. WASHBURN, 
D.D. 
By THE REV. TimotHy Dwiaurt, D. D. 


HE death of the late Dr. Washburn has removed 
from the church to which he belonged one of 
its most distinguished clergymen. But the loss which 
his own church has sustained is shared by other 
churches, by scholars and cultivated men throughout 
the country, by all who desire the growth of Christian 
charity and freedom of thought, and by a large circle 
of loving friends. There are many, not only in the 
city of his residence and work, but elsewhere, who 
felt, as they received the tidings ot his departure, that 
he could ill be spared, and that the number of earnest, 
honest, cultured men had been lessened. To those 
who knew him in the more intimate relations of friend- 
ship, or of church life, or of wide Christian effort, 
the sense of personal bereavement must have been 
added to that of public calamity in his death. The 
testimony of regard and affection for him has been 
given in many places and from many hearts in these 
recent weeks. If, therefore, in a few words I bear my 
witness to his excellence, and place myself amoug the 
company of those who gladly speak of his mental and 
moral power, I trust that it will not seem an impro- 
priety to the friends who knew him better and longer 
than I did. | 
My acquaintance with Dr. Washburn was owing to 
our membership in the Committee of Bible Revision. 
For eight years past this committee has held its ses- 
sions monthly, as the public are aware, in the eity of 
New York. The members of each company in the 
general committee, one for the New Testament and 
one for the Old, have thus had frequent opportunities 
of seeing one another, and of conference on many 
subjects kindred to the work on which they have been 
engaged. It was my good fortune to sit at the nar- 
row table around which we studied and compared our 
views, directly opposite to Dr. Washburn. I was 
privileged in this way to hear all that he said, not only 
to the entire company, but to the smaller circle of 
three or four who were close beside him. I could not 
but know, therefore, what he was as a Biblical scholar 
and in many other aspects also. The familiar meet- 
ings of those eight years, now so recently ended, 
were rich in various ways in what they gave to each 
and all who attended them. No one-of the company, 


I am sure, can look back upon them without gratitude 
to God for the blessing which came to himself person - 
ally from his association with so warm-hearted and 
free-minded a body of men, who were all studying the 
truth only for the love cf it and for its own sake. We 
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rose—if I may be allowed to speak as.if I were look- 
ing on from without—above the limits of our denomi- 
nationalism and our theological systems into the great 
unity of the Christian faith. I believe that we have 
learned in this regard, and have seen exemplified, some 
of the best lessons of life. | 

As an example of this large-minded Christian faith, 
I think no man could be more highly regarded than 
Dr. Washburn. He was an Episcopalian, but he had 
no belief that the Church of England, as found in the 
mother country and in America, is the only one which 
has a divine right to exist. He loved that church for 
its history, its possibilities, its service, its confession, 
its comprehensiveness, and for everything in it which 
met his wants and his taste. But he had a generous 
regard for every other church, and no one could speak 
more severely or more contemptuously than he of the 
assumptions made by some on its behalf. He seemed 
to have no desire that his own section of the Christian 
company should grow stronger at the expense of those 
outside of it, but only tbat the number of believers in 
the common Master should be increased. In his theo- 
logical position also he was as manly as in his atti- 
tude as achurchman. He was as far as possible from 
that narrowness which is afraid of thinking, or which 


is suspicious of all who go beyond its own limits. He. 


had thorough confidence in the truth. He did not fear 
to kave it examined or “discussed. He had no idea 
that it had displayed itself in al] its fullness to men 
who lived and died a century or two centuries ago, or 
even to the circle to which he himself belonged. He 
welcomed the light from whatever source it came. He 
believed theology to be a progressive science. He 
- knew that each human mind has its own limitations, 
and that the partial view of truth which one gets may 
be completed by that which comes to another. He 
kept his mind, therefore, open to wide thought, and 
was a ** broad churchman ” in the best sense. 

Like most men of this sort, he was also fearless in 
his own thinking. He studied conscientiously, ear- 
nestly, and lovingly, and when he had studied he fol- 
lowed with boldness where the truth as he saw it led 
him. Ican scarcely think of him as questioning anx- 
ijously what others would say of his convictions, or 
trembling before the criticisms of men who had not 
entered into his own Christian freedom. And yet he 
did not seem to me to bein any sense a destructive. 
He adopted no new ideas for the sake of novelty, aud 
had no such desire to overthrow what had long been 
held as some men have. He had a deep sense of 
Christianity. Heknew the adaptation of its teachings 
to mect the wants and ennoble the lives of men, and 
-the more he penetrated the depths’ of its meaning the 
more he saw this ennobling power. For this reason 
it was that he studied and reflected upon what it offer- 
ed to his mind. As he saw more light, he gave it 
forth in his words and preaching. The new view was 
better to him than the old because it displayed more 
of the richness and fullness of Christ. For those who 
would shut out the new light, how could he have any 
respect? Before them, as he stood up in his Christian 
freedom, how could he be afraid? He was a true, 
genuine, manly man in this regard, as he was in all 


others. 


In his studies connected with the revision work he 
appeared to me to be eminent in two respects. Be- 
yond most others, I think, he had made.it his aim and 
effort to bring bimself into the life and thought of the 
apostolic age. He had been successful in this ina 
large degree. We all know how important to the true 
appreciation of the writings of other times is this 
transference of ourselves to their modes of thinking. 
The historian, the commentator, and the theologian 
alike need it for the best fulfillment of their work. For 
the translation of the Scriptures it can readily be seen 
that much help can be gained if we are able to place 
ourselves, in this age, among the people to whom they 
were first addressed. To those who could do this 
most perfectly the New Revision will owe more than 
is apparent to the ordinary reader, or can be under- 
stood thoroughly by any who see the general results 
alone. This is the first point of Dr. Washburn’s abil- 
ity to which I here refer. The second is the extraor- 
dinary power which he had in the domain of the older 
English. In the matter of revising the version of 1611, 
where the prescribed rule of working compelled adher- 
ence to the old style, and yet demanded the rejection 
and improvement of what could vo longer serve its 
purpose, such knowledge and facility and taste as he 
had was of especial service to all his co-laborers. He 
had a grand appreciation of the beauty and power of 
the old words, while at the same time he had a per- 
fect readiness to throw aside what ‘was misleading or 
injurious to the sense. The harmless archaism he 
tolerated in a friendly way. The ove whose loss from 
the language weakens its force he contended for with 
earnestness. But he was here, as he was elsewhere, a 
man who loved the truth in its clearest expression, and 
he would not be bound to what was imperfect merely 
because it was old. That he was one of the best Greek 


given to the public. 


scholars among the clergy of his church will doubt- 
less be generally admitted. But as there was in the 
membership of the Revision Company a special individ- 
uality in the different gentlemen in respect to qualifi- 
cations for the work, I speak here only of two striking 
characteristics in his scholarship which seemed to be 
peculiar. I am sure that there are no friends of Dr. 
Washburn who more truly grieved at his death, and 
none who will alwayscherish a more true regard for his 
memory, than those who met with him for eight years 
in the carrying forward of this most interesting work 
of revising the authorized English version of the New 
Testament. 

Dr. Washburn has died before the New Revision is 
But he was present at the last 
mecting of the New Testament Company, and thus lived 
to see the end of their labors. It is worthy of record 
here, and a fact for which not only the revisers have 
reason for thankfulness, but one in which the churches 
and Christian readers of the Revision may find some 
ground for a kindred feeling as they receive the 
book, that the same persons who began the work 
tugether in our country have, with a single exception, 
been permitted to carry it through to the end. 
The whole has thus been considered and reviewed 


and considered again, in successive examinations, by- 


one unchanged and almost unbroken company. Of the 
American revisers who have been actually engaged in 
the work none were admitted later than the time 
when the earliest revising of the first chapters in the 
Gospel of St. Matthew was commenced; and the only 
one who died before the end was reached was Dr. 
Hackett, who was highly honored by all and who la- 
bored with us for four or five years efficiently and 
helpfully. Prof. James Hadley, whose loss to the 
scholarship of our country will never cease to he :a- 
mented by those who knew him, attended the first 
meeting for revision work. But his deatn occurred 
within the month that followed; and so he only saw 
the first opening of what is now completed, and can 
scarcely be said to bave taken part in it. Two or 
three other prominent men, whose names have ap- 
peared at times in connection with the company, have 
died within the years of working, but they had either 
resigned before the actual work was entered upon or 
found themselves unable to take any part init. The 
future years must soon take away one and another of 
the members, but it may well awaken in all who sur- 
vive Dr. Washburn both satisfaction and gratitude 
that the volume which they give to the world is, from 
its beginning to its ending, the comrmmon work of them 
all. 

In this brief waiting time before the book comes to 
its readers, I ask the privilege of saying these few 
words of respect and friendship for one who is so 
widely honored, and whom I came to know in the 


association of these pleasant years. 


New HAVEN, March 5, 1881. 


OTHER SIDES 
By Rose TERRY COOKE. 


T is a tradition in the town of Litchfield that early 

_ one morning loud boyish voices were heard from a 
certain upper chamber in the parsonage, growing 
noisier and more quarrelsome, till the head of the family 
thought at last it was time to interfere. 

‘* Boys! boys!” the stern voice of the plucky little 
parson thundered out, at the foot of the stairs. ‘‘Boys! 
what is all this noise about?” 

The chamber door was slammed open, there was a 
rush into the upper hall, and an outraged, indignant 
voice, wi-h a touch of horror in its tone, exclaiined : 

‘‘Father! Henry says God couldn’t make a sheet of 
paper with only one side to it!” 

As Bishop Berkeley said about the strawberry, no 
doubt God could have made anything with only one 
side to it, but he never did! and while ‘* Henry,” per- 


sistent as Galileo, hung on to the truth as he saw it, 


just as he has hung on to every truth he has seen ever 
since, I do not doubt that his maturer mind would agree 
with me that there are several sides to everything, 
even to the temperance question. 

I am not one of those people who regard the drunk- 


ard as a moral baby, a creature whose pitiable weak-- 


ness is such that all temptation must be sternly re- 
moved from his path, and the tempter punished instead 
of the transgressor. This is not God’s method with 
his world, and the nearer we approach his method the 
greater our success will be and ought to be. Ibelieve 
in stopping the irresponsible sale of liquor most 
thoroughly, but Lalso believe in strengthening the 
feeble knees of the liquor drinker so that he shall be 
enabled to pass by a saloon as calmly as a temperate 
man could, and gain fresh strength from every resist- 
ance to evil, instead of growing limp and flabby in 
his moral muscles from never using them. 

But to a lame man give acrutch. Let us look at the 
special temptations of the common sort of drunkard; 


not those who inherit the dreadful thirst thatfonly 
death entirely quenches. 

What is the average condition in life of drunkards? 
We know most of them are men who work hard, phy- 
sically, for their daily bread. They get up early in the 
morning, eat a solid and indigestible breakfast of poor 
coffee, fried meat, or fried cakes and molasses, hot 
potato, greasy pork, doughnuts, pie, salt fish, tough 
bam, bakers’ bread; rarely eggs, never fruit. Some 
one of these substances is hastily swallowed in a room 
full of exhausted air; for if it is not the family bed- 
room, it almost invariably opens into that apartment. 
Often, indeed, the only part of this meal that is hot is 
the coffee, for the weary wife and mother sets on the 
table over night some cold remains of the day before’s 
supper, and the coffee-pot is left on the back of the 
stove to be drawn forward when the drafts are first 
opened. The dinner pail has as a matter of course 
been furnished with pie made of poor lard, bad flour 
and whatever filling is most convenient, and compa- 
nied with friet twists of doughnut, slabs of ‘ cup- 
cake,”’ or rounds of thick cookies. As soon as his 
breakfast is eaten, this man leaves the hot and close 
kitchen for a walk in the bitter cold of winter or the 
breathless heat of summer to his place of work, any- 
where from two rods (o two miles from his home. He 
works hard all the morning in another sort of atmos- 
phere as stifling as the first, and then swallows his 
cold dinner at noon, and recommences his work till it 
is time to go home again. I see them every day of my 
life—a grimy, weary, sullen procession, toiling even in 
their gait, shambling home to a hot supper, taken into 
systems whose muscular exhaustion totally unfits them 
for the reception of the scalding, greasy messes, the 
half fermented ‘‘sauce,” the unpalatable ‘ hash” of 
boarding-houses, the heavy cake and recurrent pie. 
After this, what? Ifaman is married and has a home, 
his wife is as tired as he is. She too has worked all 
day at her house if she is childless, and has nothing 
left of strength or cheer to impart; if she has children, 
this is their sleepy time, and they begin to scream, to 
fret, to make their own Bedlam, as cross and sleepy 
children will If the wife is neat, she is naturally 
cross too; if she is a slattera, the house is cheerless 
in itself. The man must go somewhere to rest himself 
in the evening. If he is unmarried and boards, the 
room he calls his own is small, stuffy, cold, or hot; 
the parlor of the house is that sacred cavern house- 
wives cleanse, adorn and shat up in solitude and dark- 
ness—a sort of social receiving vault, only that it 
opens now and then to a sewing-circle as well as a 
funeral. He cannot sit there; boarders are not al- 
lowed to; their clothes are greasy and dirty; they 
would soil the elaborate tidies, and his shoes smudge 
the floral carpet. Nor are they allowed in the kitchen. 
They too must go somewhere to rest. 

They are tired in soul and body. No human being 
can live a wholesome life without some cheer and 
solace in its course, so these betake themselves to the 
street, with oppressed digestion rasping their tem- 
pers, weariness exhausting their nervous fluid, cold 
pinching every unstrung fiber, or heat burning into 
the unsteady brain; filled with a vague desire for 
something pleasant ; and there is the saloon right in 
their path, bright, clean, cheerful,with gay ornaments, 
a warm fire in winter, open shaded windows in sum- 
mer, billiard tables, dominoes, cards, backgammon 
boards, checkers, easy amusements to distract 
thoughts full of bitterness against God and man on 
account of the steady grind of their lives; and over 
all this here is a place where they can go in their daily 
working dress, wear their hats, smoke their pipes, 
put their feet up as high as their heads, and forget 
their miseries—if only they will pay for a glass of the 
insidious fluid that for the time rests and relieves the 
uneasy and laboring digestion, warms the chilled 
frame, exhilarates the dull mental organism and pours 
the brief but blessed anzsthetic of forgetfulness over 
all their troubles. They are warmed, and fed, and com- 
forted ; they are happy; it is here they find the one 
ray of sunshine in their cloudy existence. 

Dear reader, this is their side of it. Now what are 
we doing? We shut up the saloons with great ex- 
penditure of money, of anxiety, of labor, enduring 
evil report and actual loss; we take all this rest and 
cheer, which, delusive as it is, is all they have, and 
what do we give them in place of it? I know a town 
—one out of many—where a Ladies’ Temperance So- 
ciety holds a weekly prayer-meeting. They have hired 


a pleasant room, warmed and lighted, for this purpose, | 


and their meetings are regular, and I am told fervent. 


Now, what if these ladies should take the money they | 


pay for that room, and hire another on some lower 
floor, light and warm it, put in cheap, comfortable 
chairs an¢@ tables, and each of them spend the one 
hour a week they now give to the prayer-meeting in 
making good coffee and tea, which some one hired for 
the purpose can dispense every night, at cost prices, to 
these men who want a place to be comfortable in, and 
cannot get it out of the saloons? I believe in prayer 
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as fully as they do, for I have tried it in straits few of 
them can ever have known; but we can all pray as the 
Master bade us, insecret, with as much if not more 
efficacy than in public; but I believe faith without 
works is dead; and 1 cannot but remember these 
words, ‘“‘If a brother or sister be naked and destitute 
of daily food, and one of you say unto them, ‘ Depart 
in peace ; be ye warmed and filled ;’ notwithstanding 
ye give them not those thipgs which are needful to 
the body, what doth it profit?’ 

Not one of these good women ever knew, probably, 
what suffering from thirst or cold or hunger means; 
if they are tired they have a comfortable lounge to rest 
on, or easy chairs to sit in, fires and light and pleasant 
rooms always ready for them, carpets under their feet, 
good, even luxurious food when nature is worn with 
labor and needs some stimulus to spur her flagging 
energies. If their husbands or fathers or brothers 
come in tired they can give them tea or coffee, a dish 
of hot oysters, a cup of strong soup. They know no- 
thing at all of the demand that li2s at the bottom of 
the liquor supply—a demand that is born with every 
human being, that is exasperated by hard labor and 
poor conditions, that must and will be supplied in a 
legitimate or an illegitimate way. Which shall it 
be? 

Yet such is the bitter fanaticism of the average 
temperance worker that they brand as tne encourager 
of the intemperate every person who, daring to think 
for himself, ventures to differ from their method. In 
this very town there have been put into working order, 
with much pains and prayer, tour rooms for a resort 
for the same sort of men | have spoken of; rooms 
containing the amusements that wake saloons attrac- 
tive, without the liquor; a place where a man can 
play any game be likes, read amusiug books, see the 
daily papers and the magazines, smoke, and keep his 
hat on; rooms warmed, lighted, aud Kept in order. 
Yet one man, a so-called minister of the Gospel, has 
already characterized these appliances as ‘‘ devil’s ma- 
chinery,” and used all his little influence to make the 
affair despised—he himself being a violent temperance 
agitator ; and more than one man, also of his pe.sua- 
sion as to temperance and religion both, bas declared 
this enterprise to be as bad as saluou-Keepiug. 

Yet the rooms are always filled, orderly and quiet as 
any place of the sort can be ; a police officer testifies 
that it is frequented nightly by those whom he has 
often hauled out of beer-shups drunk ; aud the part of 
the town where this piace is situated is much quieter 
than ever before in the eveuing. 

But itis so mach easier tu hold a pleasant prayer- 
meeting than tu put one’s shoulder to the muddy wheel 
and heip lift it that I suppose it will be always done till 
a baptism of that Spruit who is both light and power 
shall convince even the careless and the fupatic which 
is the right way. 

Then, to look at still another side. Our manufac- 
turers have it in their power to give the cause of tem- 
perance such mighty help as will set it forward yeurs 
in advance of its present position. Our manufactories 
are infested with workmen who are drunkards because 
they are good workmen ; that Is to say, they keep their 
places in the workshops because it is not easy to find 
others skilled in their trade. I know more than one 
factory where men get drunk every few weeks, go off 
for a day or two, aud then come back, sure of finding 
their places Kept for them. 

Manufacturers permit this for two reasons: first, 
from an idea that they cavnot tind workmen able to 
do some special sort of work easily, and they do not 
like to lose a capable hand; secoud, because they are 
afraid that the discharged man wili revenge himself 
on their buildings or machinery. I should like to ask 
these gentlemen one or two questions; aud firstly, is 
the damage done to your business by the delay of fui- 
filing ccntracts, or the necessity of breaking them, 
incurred by the employment of men who can never 


be relied on, fully compensated by the spasmodic labor 
and skill of these men * 

Secondly, dv not you honestly think, on considering 
the matter, that a manufactory so respectable aud so 
respected that it employed only sober aud steady men, 
would always be preferred by that cluss of workmen ? 

Thirdly, are there not in this country enough 
specialists, of honesty and sobriety, in your particular 
trade, who could be procured by advertising for 
them ? 

Fourthly, if you fully insure your factory and 
machinery, is it not better to have them burned down 
once in a few years thau to break your contracts and 
lose your customers continually ? Besides, there isa 
great deal of truth in the old proverb, ** Threatened 
I know there are a few kind-hearted 
men who keep taking back a drunken employee out of 
kindness to his family; but is it kiudness ¢ Do you not 
by this continual encouragement take away every reason 
for being temperate from this man? I believe one 


timid, soft-hearted manufacturer is worse for a town 


than its worst saloon, as far as the encouragement of 
drinking goes. I know that this experiment has been 
successfully tried. Not very many years ago a great 
manufacturing firm set up large workshops near a 
certain New England town, and hired two master- 
mechanics, young men highly recommended, one as 
general overseer, the other as machinist. Work be- 
gan with a full complement of ‘‘hands,” but in a 
short time one man was finally discharged for drunk- 
enness, then another, and another, all skilled workmen. 
The proprietor of the concern, hearing of these 
losses, hurried up from the city to remonstrate. 

‘‘What are you doing, young man?” he angrily cried. 
‘‘You will ruin the business at this rate. You have 
turned off three of our best bands in a fortnight.”’ 

‘‘Their places are already supplied with steady, 
skillful men,” calmly replied the overseer. 

‘* But it won’t do, I tell you! it won’t do. You may 
find three, but that’s more than you could expect. If 
it happens again I shall have to put the machinist in 
your place.” 

‘* He has done the same thing twice this week, sir,” 
said the overseer, with a smile. ‘‘ We are of one 
mind; for we were brought up under the same master; 
and, Mr. W., I will promise to pay you out of my own 
pockct at the end of the current year any losses you 
may sustain from this method; but I tell you plaiuly I 
will not-run this or any other factory on any other 
principle.” 

Mr. W. did not want to lose both his overseer and 
machinist, so he let the matter drop, and found at the 
year’s end every contract had been punctually fultilled, 
neither delay nor loss had occurred, ®nd his business 
had never been so flourishing. Both these men are 
now wealthy manufacturers themselves. Need I en- 
large on the illustration? 

Then there is one other of the numerous facets of 
the subject: Is the hereditary drunkard totally irre- 
sponsible and hopeless? Cannot he too rouse within 
himself some moral courage, some power of fight to 
resist the inward enemy? We do not say to a 
naughty child, ‘‘ Poor little dear! you can’t help be- 
ing bad-tempered; you inherit it from your dear 
mother. You may strike and scream, and nobody shall 
find fault with you: it is hereditary.’”’ Nor do we 
ever accept it as a plea for stealing that the thief 
was a burglar’s child and grandson of a highway 
robber: he goes to prison for just as long a time, in 
spite of his inheriting this evil propensity from past 
generations; and we hang the murderer with just as 


much alacrity and dispatch as if his father had been a- 


saint. Heredity excuses to law no other moral delin- 
quency, though its stern and awful conditions draw 
tears of pity from every thoughtful human being; but 
it is really no reason why we should any of us sin, that 
all sin is an inheritance, every trait in us the post- 
figuration of some ancestor more or less remote. Too 
much pity is enfeebling. The man who feels within 
him an inborn thirst for liquor should call every 
fiber of his manhood into action, and add to his tem- 
perance that faith in God which is stronger than 
the mightiest human will, but ever accessible to the 
weakest. 

‘* Twice is he armed who has his quarrel just,” and 
nobler than the noblest abstainer ,is he who, handi- 
capped so heavily before his very birth, yet runs the 
dreadful race set before him with a sublime patience, 
and fights with beasts worse than those wild ones of 
Ephesus, coming off at last even more than conqueror 
through him who loved us and gave himself to die 
for us. 


LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
WHAT ONE MAN THINKS ABOUT IT. 


HAD occasion to make an early-cajl upon Mr. 

Hardcap on my way to the station the other morn- 

ing. Iknocked at the door, and Mrs. Hardcap opened 

it. I thought I never saw her look more becomingly; 

with a white handkerchief tied around her head, a 

common calico gown on, and broom in hand; but she 
was evidently greatly perturbed. 

‘* Laws-a-mercy, Mr. Laicus! is that you?’ saidshe, 
flushing to the roots of her hair, or rather tothe 
bounds of her handkerchief. ‘*‘ To think you should ha’ 
caught me in this fashion. I tho’t it was the butcher 
boy with the meat for dinner, and I wouldn’t keep him 
a-waitin’.”’ 

I made my apology as well as I could for having so 
surprised her, and asked for Mr. Hardcap, whom she 
told me I should find out in the stable. So I followed 
the path around the house to the stable ; and there I 
found Mr. Hardcap with overalls on cleanipg out the 
last night’s bedding from the stall. 

‘*Good mornip’, Mr. Laicus,” said he. ‘I’m right 
glad tosee you. Either you’re early or I’m late this 
mornin’. You don’t generally catch me doin’ this 
work arter breakfast anyhow; but I kinder overslept 
myself this mornin’.”. Whereupon he pulled off his 


| packekio glove and shook hands with me cordially; 


thep, pushing back his hair, he leaned on his dung-fork 
resting while I told him my errand. 

As I came away I meditated on the difference which 
was a puzzle to me then, and has not become a whit 
less puzzling since. Why should Mrs. Hardcap be 
ashamed of her broom and Mr. Hardcap not be 
ashamed of his dung-fork? Why shou'd her handker- 
chief be any worse than his slouch hat, or her calico 
gown require any more apology than his overal's? 
Why should work be an honor to man and a disgrace | 
to woman? Why shoul. thehusband not be ashamed 
to be caught in his garden, or his stable, or his count- 
ing-room, but the wife think it necessary to blush and 
apologize if she is caught In her kitchen or her cham- 
ber work? 

The notion that work is disgraceful I can under- 
stand, though I don’t believe a bit of it. Ican com 
prehend the consistency of the old time aristocratic 
idea, which still lingers in England to-day, and which 
counts all industry as a symbol of the second class, 
and luxurious laziness as the mark of noble birth. I 
can even see how the nobleman’s son should be willing 
to enlist as a midshipman oa board the navy, and yet 
look down on the mechanic who helps build the ship 
on which he is to sail. He is at least self-consistent: 
he dishonors all toil. But by what process of subtle 
reasoning we draw a line and give honor to the male 
chemist in his laboratory and refuse it to the female 
chemist in hers—the kitchen; give honor to the man 
who makes the garden beds out of doors, and refuse 
it to the woman who makes children’s beds in doors, I 
know not. Is medicine of more value than food? 
or are flowers worth more than children? 

There is another distinction I am equally perplexed 
over: useful work seems to be regarded as dishonor- 
ing, ornamental work as very creditable. If I call on 
Mrs. Geer, and she is sewing on her husband’s shirts, 
she hustles them away—no, she doesn’t when I call, 
but she does when any one else calls; but Mrs. 
Wheaton does not put by her crochet work or her em. 
broidery. When I found Mrs. Wheaton one evening 
last summer setting out flowers in the garden with. 
her own white hands, she brushed oft the dirt and 
reached ou‘ the tip of one finger to shake fingers with 
me in the most charming way and without the least 
embarrassment; but if I had caught her dusting or 
sweeping or cooking, she would never have forgiven 
me. 

Being a man, I cannot be expected to comprehend 
these mysteries; but it is my private opinion, publicly 
expressed, that the ladies have themselves partly to 
thank for their endless troubles about servants. There 
is very little difficulty in getting good gardeners ani 
even tolerable grooms and coachmen, and none what- 
ever in getting clerks and salesmen and errand boys. 
We men regard work as honorable. But women cun- 
spire together to stigmatize all domestic work as a 
sort of disgrace. If they engage in such work at all, 
itis secretly, and they are humiliated if they are caught 
at it; and they do not allow their daughters to do it 
if they can help themselves; and then they wonder 
that it is so hard to find good cooks and housemaids. 
Pride, madam, is the great incentive to good work. 
The men enlist it on their side; you women enlist it 
against yours ; and then you wonder that your servants" 
take no pride in their work. . 

It seems to me one of the incidental disadvantages 
of what people call the ‘‘ higher education for women ”’ 
that it tends to increase this feeling. A young girl 
goes to boarding school—I beg pardon, to a female col- 
lege—for three or four years. During all that time she 
is waited on by servants. They cook her meals; they 
wait on her at table; they make her bed; they sweep 
her room; and when sne goes home she has a dress- 
maker todo her sewing ; and all this time she is learn- 
ing to look down upon the common work of hvuuse- 
keeping as a menial kiud of drudgery. When at last 
she is married and begins life tor herself she has to un- 
learn a considerable part of her four years’ course, 
unless her husband can afford to provide her with ser- 
vants to do all the housework, aud even then she needs 
to unlearno her habit of thought and feeling about it in 
order to inspire her servants with the pride which is 
esse.tial to success in any toil. For this reason I 
should like to see every public school adopt the fashion 
of Wellesley and South Hadley, and give their pupils 
some part of their own work to do. Perhaps they 
would learn a trifle less of Latin, Greek, and the higher 
mathematics; but this loss would be more than com- 
pensated for if they acquired the characteristics of 
King Lemuel’s virtuous woman, who “ worketh will- 
ingly with her hands.” 


There! that’s what one man thinks about it. And 


whatever the women may say, they may depend upon 
it, that’s what a great many men think about it who 
have not my privilege of saying what they think and 


hiding their real name under a nom de plume. 
Latcvs, 


Yours, etc., 
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A STREET-CAR IDYL. 


By Mary A. DENISON. 


PS you thiok rant and rave like the rest 


At the wealthy folk, because they are gay and fine. 
D’ye s'pose | don't know that when we put on our best 
And they their worst, they’re just as sure to outshine! 


Or rather one is—you're laugbing now; but it’s true, 
It does one good such pretty young things to meet; 

Put a thousand colors before me, I d choose the blue, 
Because ber eyes are so blue, and so bright and sweet. 


And there’s something about her walk that thrills me 
As if ber footatepe, like flower-throbs, touched my 

And ein is like sunsbine on clover buds white with 
My Di dikes tell me that everything there is art, 


And that I have always bad notions odd and queer. 
They dub me ‘‘ poet,’’ because I make rhymes now and 
thea. 
O heaven! if only I were, I’d not be toiling here, 
But telling the world of her beauty with gladsome pen. 


They say she isidle. Well, so is the rose; and yet 
It fills wih fragrance and color the earth and air. 
They say she hates poverty, makes a white poodle her 
pet, 
And that she’s as false and cruel as angel-fair. 


It may be, but once in a crowded car I stood 
Sore, tired and sad, for I had been ailing lorg. 
She sat just before me, looking so gentle and good, 
And sbe said, *‘ You must let me stand; Iam young 
and strong.’’ 


Yes, trus she did, all dressed in a shining silk, 
With feathers like curléd mist round a snowy dove, 
With laces hke frost-work and forehead as wh'te as milk, 
Bright from the bem of her robe to her pretty, dainty 
glove. 


And with one little hand she softly pushed me—so ; 
And I sat down like a sluggard in his sleep. © 
I’m sure [ triei to smile and tried to say, ‘* No,”’ 
But neither would come, though her voice made my 
pulses leap. 


I'll never forget the touch of that tiny hand— 
I can feel it now when I sit by myself and think; 

And it makes m2 dream sometimes of that other land, 
Where we of the rougher sort may rise from the brink 


Of all these needs and dreads and terrible sins, 
To something that our lives lose as we live to-day, 
To that fine, delicate sense of grace, that clings 
Round them that seem made of a fairer, rarer clay. 


So I'll never rant and rave and go on like the rest, 
At the richer sort, because they are gay and fine. 
We show at our worst; they don’t always show at their 
best; 
But I've seen one angel among them that makes all the 
others shine. 


THE ARGUMENTS FOR PROTECTION. 
By THomas G. SHEARMAN. 
EVERAL papers and some correspondents of The 
Christian Union have done me the favor to reply 
to recent articles on protection. The newspapers are 
personally abusive of course. Their editors feel the 
necessity of personalities to sustain a cause which 
hardly admits of other arguments. Such comments 
are a tribute to the truth of what I have said. 

1. The Chicago ‘‘ Journal of Commerce” says that 
I am dishonest because I stated that American manu- 
fac'ures bad been protected ever since 1791 and that a 
bighly protective tariff existed from 1816 to 1837. It 
Says that the early tariffs were all so badly constructed 
that they failed to protcct. Of course they were; and 
so is the present tariff; and so are all tariffs. None of 
them really protect anybody: they only injure every- 
body. But the ‘** Journal’ cannot and does not deny 
that every tariff, from 1791 to 1832, from 1842 to 1846, 
and from 1861 to 1880, was enacted by protectionists 
and contained such provisions as they wanted for the 
purpose of ‘‘ protection.”’ Are we free-traders respon- 
sible if they did not and do not know how to protect? 
One of our chief arguments is that neither they nor 
any other men know how to protect, and therefore 
that the only sensible thing to do is to leave business 
men to carry on business in their own way. I have no 
doubt that ‘‘ protection ” has injured the ‘‘ protected ” 
industries as much or more than any others, and that 
it has stunted the very manufacturing interests for the 
supposed good of which it is maintained. 

2. The most plausible argument was made by your 
correspondent in Dakota, I think. His candor and 
sincerity are evicent. He thinks that protection is 
justifiable on the ground that bad laws keep the peo- 
ple of England so poor that they can always undersell 
us, and therefore that we must have laws to keep out 
their goods. But he overlooks the fact that there are 
worse laws in Africa, in Turkey and in Persia, and yet 


that nobody dreams of their undereelling us; on the 
contrary, the nations which have the best laws and 
oppress the poor the least constantly undersel! those 
in which oppression and tyranny run rampant. Right- 
eousness exalts a nation, my good friend; and the 
more righteous a nation is, the cheaper, other things 
being equal, it can sell its goods. It is because the 
laws of England, defective as they are, are neverthe 


less far above the average of the worid in equity, that 


Evgland is able to prosper as she does. It is because 
America has such enormous natural advantages that 
we are able to endure our monstrous tariff. It would 
ruin Englaud in two years. A somewhat similar tariff 
did bring her to the verge of ruin between 1816 and 
1841. Inthe latter year one-third of the houses in 
some of England’s large manufacturing towns stood 
empty. 

3. Your correspondent, W. S. C., is a kindly sort 
of a man, toward whom my heart warms. But he 
must pardon me for laughing at him alittle. I cannot 


-help it. He gravely states, as a self-evident truth, 


that taxation is the great source of national prosperity ! 
That is log cal protectionism; but few protectiunists 
are logical. Taxation is the taking mocey out of our 
own pockets to give it to other men to spend for us in 
their discretion; they first paying themselves for their 
trouble, at rates which they, and not we, fix. If this is 
the main source of our prosperity, let my good friend 
turn over all his income to me to spend for his good 
in such way as I think fit. I will give him such se- 
curity for honesty and benevolent regard for his in- 
terest as no government officer gives. I will give him 
security in ten times the amount of his income that it 
shall be spent in good faith, with an honest purpose 
to benefit him; provided, of course, that he will allow 
me the same proportion of his income which is taken 
out of the taxes for current salaries of government 
officers. Perhaps he does not know me well enough. 
Will he make the same arrangement with President 
Hayes or General Grant? Will he get his neighbors to 
join him in such a plan? I will guarantee him a first- 
class man and first-class security for $100,000 a year 
on those terms. Of course he will do nothing of the 
sort. He would be crazyif he did. And yet thatis ail 
that there is of the benefits to be derived from taxa- 
tion, with the difference that the money is not used 
with one-fourth of the care which would be given un- 
der my proposition, and that the tax-payer has no se- 
curity worth talking about. 

4. Both your correspondents O. W. and W. A. 
C. rely mainly upon the fact that we have all pros- 
pered under protection, as a conclusive argument. 
And this is the great point in the minds of most advo- 
cates of the present system. They cannot deny that 
pine-tenths of the educated thought of the world is 
against it. They cannot deny that the weight of rea- 
son and the spirit of Christianity are against it. But 
they say that we have pruspered under it; that manu- 
factures have grown up under it; that immigrants 
flock to us from countries which have free trade, and 
that this refutes the wisdom of the trained observers 
and scientific men, who are almost unanimously for 
free trade. 

Well, I am short-sighted; and yet I prosper more 


than nine men out of ten who have perfect sight. This- 


proves that I owe prosperity to pooreyesight. Ihave 
been trou!:led with cramp in my right arm of late 
years, so that I can do very little writing. I have uob- 
served that my prosperity increases with the cramp, 
and that other gentlemen in my profession who can 
write beautifully do not prosper well. Nay, itis the 
fact that the gieat majority of eminent lawyers write 
badly. Can any one desire more conclusive proof that 
bad writing is the sure road to success at the bar? 
My friends must forgive me fora kindly joke. They 
overlook the all-important consideration that we bave, 
in a mea-ure unknown to other nations, the combined 
advantages of liberty, orderly government, peace, 
freedom from dangerous neighbors and cheap land. 
England has the first two advantages, part of the third 
aid fourth and none of the fifth. The rest of Europe 
has, for the most part, only orderly yzovernment: 
for the **‘ peace”’ which exists on the continent is al. 
most as disastrous as war, from the constant dread 
that it will notlast. As for cheap and fertile land, that 
is a blessing which outweighs all that could be gained 


from protection or free trade, thrice over, no matter 


which of usis right. With such enormous advantages 
in the race, it 1s to our discredit that we have not 
prospered more. We have flourished under protec- 
tion, itis true. So wedid under slavery. So we did 
under the rotten system of banking which existed be- 
fore the war, when workingmen were systematically 
swindled out of a part of their wages by payment in 
depreciated bills or credits on the employer’s own 
store. So we did under a long war, even when it was 
most disastrous. Cheap land has carried us through. 
But is that any reason for throwing away one-fourth 
of all the advantages which it gives us? 


&. One of your friends objects to this discussion be- 
cause yours is a religious paper and should deal with 
other themes. Leaving you to sav whether such sub- 
jects are out of your range, I want to say that this is 
a grave moral question; and it is for that reason that 
Itake so mnch interest in it. The misnamed * pro- 
tective ’’ system necessarily breeds hatred between 
tions. It ws sustained in England by appexls to the 
national hatred of France; it is maintained here hy 
constant endeavors to excite hatred toward Eu- 
rope, aid especially toward England. It starves the 
poor of France and Italy; it aims to make the lot of 
the masses of Europe so wretched that they shall be 
driven toemigrate here. Mind, I do not say that in- 
dividual protectionists desire these results. It is the 
system, not the men who ignorantly support it, which 
works toward these ends. It makes the poor of our 
own land bear the heaviest stare of taxation and re- 
turns to them the smallest share of benefits. It de- 
moralizes manufacturers by teaching them to look to 
the Washington lobby for success, rather than to their 
own work. It corrupts Congress by bringing the 
lobby to influence tariff and subsidy bills. It corrupts 
merchants and officials connected with foreign trade 
by tempting them to fraud and trickery. It dishon- 
ors our government by compelling high officers to 
resort te unlawful and tyrannical nieasures to over- 
come the fraudulent combinations which it has itself 
created. In all its aims and in all its practical work- 
ing it is evil, and only evil, and that continually. The 
editor of The Christian Union may be in error in hold- 
ing this belief; but he would be a poor Christian if he 
would shut out from his paper the discussion of such 
a question. We have discussed it upon a _ busipess 
basis, just as we sometimes poiat out the business 
disadvantages of any other evil course, such as slavery, 


aggressive war, or any other form of evil; but, while - 


I recognize the goodness of the multitudes who sup- 
port this system without understanding it, I hold the 
setting up of barriers betwcen nations, under the 
name of ‘‘ protection,” to be utterly inconsistent 
with Christianity and humanity, whether it -is profit- 
able or not. Well might the old pagans exult, if they 
could see Christians on each side of the river St. 
Lawrence refusing to buy of each other, and each na- 
tion of Christians doing its best to starve its fellow 
Christians in another land into the choice between 
emigration and death. With a 'ew meaning would 
they exclaim: ‘‘See how these Christians love one 
another 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE come before thee, our Father, bringing our thanks- 
giving. Wedaren task fornew mercies waile we are un- 
conscious of the burdens of gratitude woich we sxould bear 
for mercies past. We dare not furever beg without ac- 
kno#ledging the mercies,¢ven more than vwecan mention, 
which we have leceived atthy banis. We look back often 
upon the darkest days. and upon the biackest skies, and see 
how they brought refresbrent. Our greatest sorrows have 
fulfilled thy deciaration, Forthe present they ar+ not joy- 
ous, bu! grievous; but afterward they work the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness. We have come to beaimost thought- 
less of thy goo ness, because it is so great and fo continuous, 
To us the havens belong to nature; to us the days and 
seasons are nature's; to us the fie'ds, and all that they bring 
forth, thes a,and all that ia therein of life and activity, are 
of nature; and we have given them up totry laws, and aban: 
doned thee; and no longer are men thinking of God, nor of 
h’s presence, nor of bis power, nor of his love. nor of the 
overflowing of hisdi-position. No longer do men, bebcoiding 
one another, see trat which is beautifulin them,and know 
‘hat i: isaspark kindled from thy beauty, and recognize 
that their love is kir died from thy love, their bope from thy 
hore, and theirjor fromtny joy. Wetake our li'tle share 
and run every «ni'her, proud and vai. of our endowments, 
and forget the Giver in the gift. 

O Lord our God, we bate not wings, we cannot fir; and if 
we are litted upit must b> by thy power. If we are'o enter 
in'o the temple of boly thougbts this day, th>u must show 
us the way, and thou must give us the power No man can 
come unto thee except the Fa'her direct him; direct us in 
the of thy kindness. Forgivethe past. Wash out 
the memorv of our sias, of our dul ness, of our long dehate 
with duty, a’ d of our sluggish fulfi'lment of trat which in 
part we attempt. Forgive us that we are so easily bent to 
the things that are of earth; that we are sosiow to set our 
effections on things above, at the right tard of God, where 
Christ sitreth. Forgive, for thire own nature’s sake, what- 
ever in us bas tarnished the Justerof the Christian name, 
whatever has shown us to be ungrateful! for thy mercies, 
and whatever has been unfruitful in love. 

We beseech of thee tbat forgiveness may bring with it 
Vital power. Not we may stundinour sins and be for- 
given, but that being forgiven we o avy go forth into newness 
of life, and serve thee with new alacrity, new faith, new z al, 
pew joy. 

We pray that thou wilt breathe, this morning, upon all thy 
servants a buvgering fortbee and tony way. May they y arn 
for thee more than men for bid treasures, and more than the 
body for food when bunger hascome, Muay we bunoger and 
thirst after righteousness. May we yearn fortbine appear- 
ing. May we long for thy divine impress. May we feel 
ourselves at last gathered into that pavilion of thy love 
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where thou hidest thy people until the storm be overpast— 
into the fullness of that peace which passeth al] understand. 
ing. If thereare any who are seeking thee,and know not 
the way, call, not with outward voice, but with inward moni- 
tion: and may they hear. Grant, we pray thee, that those 
who are near and those whoare afar off may bear thee call- 
ing to them, Come back to God, to duty, to life, and to the 
hope of immortality. Let the heavens come very near to us; 
and if we may not bear the voice of the ransomed with the 
outward ear, yet give us to feel that we are brooded, that all 
the realm above us and xround us is ours, and that we have 
witnesses who were once our companions that are blest of 
God beyond the touch of storm or trouble, that are glorious, 
and that wait for our glory. Wepray that we may to- 
day that the new heaven and the new earth are come to us; 
and may we be prepared to hear thee, to feel thy power, to 
rejoice in tby presence, to dedicate ourselves gladly to thee, 
and to enter upon thy service as having taken our degrees 
in the schoo! of Christ. 

Thus let thy kingdom overflow, and all the earth see thy 
salvation: and we will give the praise to the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit. Amen. 


SERMON. 
AWAKE THOU THAT SLEEPEST.* 


** Wherefore he saith, Awake thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.’"—EPHn. v., 14. 
T is not strange that throughout the whole Scrip- 
ture, as throughout every literature on the globe 
that ever treated of religion, light and darkness came 
to be used to signify intelligence and ignorance, virtue 
and vice. It is not strange that one of the purest 
pagan forms of worship should have made the sun an 
object of adoration, and light a development of the 
divine attributes. Nowhere more than in the language 
of our Saviour is God represented as the God of light. 
The Sun of Righteousness in the Old Testament be- 
comes the Fountain and Father of Light in the New 
Testament. Men that were sinning were men of 
darkness. Men that had entered upon a life of obedi- 
ence were the children of light. 

Now, the two figures of light and darkness, or death, 
are joined together. When men dwellso long in mor- 
al and intellectual darkness as that they cease to have 
the use of any part of themselves, or the use of them- 
selves in any high or noble way, they are said to be 
dead. Sothat, if you represent death as a sleep, and 
if you represent men as being benumbed, and de- 
scending first into slumber, and then into unconscious- 
ness final and full, the gradation by which one runs 
into the other becomes very natural and very apparent. 
Here, in this passage, death and dormancy, spiritual 
death and spiritual sleep, are the two ideas; and men are 
called to rouse themselves out of either of these states 
which they may be in. When persons are growing, 
are developing themselves, but are in a state in which 
their nature is not aroused and does not act, and when, 
though the organ, the faculty, the nerve, the sensibil- 
ity is there, it is undisclosed, they may be said to be 
slumbering. Indeed, this is a part of the constitu- 
tion ofynature. There is a large portion of our mind 
that slumbers for a great many years. 

When a child is first born, he is not a quarter born. 
The early days of childhood are purely animal. There 
is potential power therein, but it is undisclosed. 
When first it begins to show its moral sense in rela- 
tion to the external world, then little by little more of 
the child is born by inward birth, and he begins to re- 
cognize persons and social relations. 

After a child has reached several years, and is an 
active and amusing little animal, his reason is not half 
born. His curiosity is very strong, he has a prying, 
penetrating intellect that recognizes facts and exter- 
nal objects; but the reflecting part of his mind slum- 
bers; it is not ripe. 

Still later the deeper feelings are developed. The 
great moral elements that belong to every wholesome 
soul are scarcely disturbed in early life. Right and 
wrong are mechanical things to early childhood. The 
interpreting sense, the avenging sense and the reward- 
ing sense of conscience come quite late in children— 
so late that sometimes it seems as though they were 
children of pirates, and were likely to grow up in the 
lineaments ofa pirate. Yet when later in life the 
sleeping part of their nature wakes up, it lays a hand 
of control instantly upon all their appetites and pas- 
sions, and the little boy that lies lies no more, and the 
little glutton that steals has a sense of honor and rec- 
titude which makes it impossible that he should con- 
tinue to doit. In the early days of his life he is an 
arrant animal; but growing, he comes first into in- 
telligence, then into affection, then into morality and 
virtue and honor, and finally into spirituality. You 
perceive that inthis process there is a sense in which 
nature slumbers, and that it is a part of divine provi- 
dence. 

One of the striking things in the New Testament is 
the absence of instruction given to children, and es- 
pecially from the lips of him who so loved children: 
but it is assumed that the child lives in the parent— 
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that the parent, if instructed, becomes the child’s in- 
structor—and it is also assumed that the young are not 
fully born so as to be able to accept the higher ideas 
and truths which Christ unfolded, and which he de- 
clared to be the light and life of the world. As they 
are able to receive them they are made known to them 
through the lips of love—the parents’ lips. 

As we grow up into life, it is often the case not only 
that we find ourselves without developing many of 
these finer traits, although the root and fountain of 
them is in us, but that, when they have been developed, 
they go to sleep. As soon as children are born with an 
hereditary tendency to goodness, to intelligence, to 
fineness, and to sensibility of disposition, and begin to 
come really to themselves and to have the earliest 
play of their nature—sometimes at eight, some- 
times at ten, sometimes at twelve, and sometimes at 
fifteen years of age, according as their temperament is 
mixed or sensitive—they develop great love, large 
trustfulness, unsuspicious confidence, trust in others ; 
they are full of sentiments of honor, and they have 
generosity and magnanimity. The great world opens 
before them. They know nothing of it except that a 
man should be royal; and they go out into life with 
this general poetic inspiration. 

If you meet them when they are sixty years of age, 
all that has gone to sleep, except as the memory of a 
dream; and if you say to them, ‘‘ You that sat beside 
me in the school are very much changed; now you are 
close-handed, parsimonious, gathering everywhere,and 
laying up all you can: how is it? You used to be most 
open-handed and generous,” he replies, ‘‘ Well, ex- 
perience has taught me some things. I knew nothing 
of life. I thought that generosity was the paramount 
idea; but generosity will never do when men are as 
they are in this life. I know that I had some very fine 
notions on the subject of honor; I remember the days 
when it seemed to me as though I could never bear to 
do anything that would violate honor; but I learned to 
smile on that, and found that when I was among Ro- 
mans I must do as Romans did, and that for a man to 
take a high ideal of manhood, and then attempt to con- 
duct business according to that in this world, was to 
shipwreck himself at the very outset, before he had 
left the harbor. Sol had to deny my conscience, my 
sense of honor, and I said to myself, ‘ Act according 
to moral principle in the family and in the sphere of 
your immediate friends; but, outside of them, remem- 
ber that he who takes care of No. 1 takes care of him- 
self.’ If everybody did that, everybody would be taken 
care of; and if there are those who do not, it is their 


loss.”’ 
So a man becomes calloused, selfish, self-seeking, 


grasping ; and in old age, without actually having 
abandoned his early feelings, without having become 
cruel or gross or violent in wickedness, he has over- 
laid them, has given them opiates, and they all slum- 
ber and sleep. | 

So men have the best things in them fast asleép until by 
the power of the Holy Ghost their lips are touched and 
the old memories are revived ; and in old age they go 
back, trembling, and say, ‘‘Oh,what a waste life between 
what I am now and what I was when I was young!” 
And as men have succeeded (or failed) in life, and 
have pressed their success to see what wine it would 
give, and found how little there was in it of deep satis- 
faction for their inward self, they have looked away 
back with sadness to their childhood, and seen what 
were the virtuous tendencies, the noble and heroic re- 
solves which they have learned to laugh at. God bless 
those who have lived long enough to weep, and say, 
‘‘Oh, that I might have carried those early inspira- 
tions and aspirations through my whole life!” Itisa 


sad day whena man finds that weeds have taken pos-. 


session of the garden of his soul and rooted out all his 
noble instincts. It is a deplorable thing if a long life 
has taught you no higher lessons than those of selfish- 
ness. That man has had a very unsatisfactory experi- 
ence who, late in life, is obliged to say, ‘‘ I have coined 
my honor, my truth, my purity and my moral sense in 
order to buy success; and now that I have got success 
I am not happy.” 

But there is a capacity or susceptibility in men to 
regions far higher than those which ordinarily lie in 
the unfolding of human life under the best conditions. 
There is that which in Scripture is called ‘‘ the.work of 
the Spirit of God.” 

The human eye is a wonderful instrument; and yet 
how little it can see unaided, compared with what it 
can see when you give it the help of microscopic pow- 
er! Then how enormously the range of vision is in- 
creased! In the ordinary unfolding of human con- 
science there is exerted a certain amount of intelli- 
gence and virtue; but there are transcendant experi- 
ences which are designated, for want of a better term, 
as spiritual—as the outflowings of the soul under the 
power of another world. We lie uncovered to a hemi- 
sphere which we do not see, and whose orbs no as- 
tronomer has ever calculated or tabulated. There is 
abeve us and around us a world whose influences are 


as much higher than any that we know in this world 
as our heroic impulses are higher than anything that 
the animals below us know; and that world broods 
down uponus; and there are active intelligences there- 
in whose very business it is to minister to mankind; 
and God, over all, by his divine Spirit, is sending 
down perpetually influences upon the souls of men; 
and wherever divine inspiration comes there is a ca- 
pacity in the soul to lift itself above time, above sense, 
above matter, above all ordinary experiences. There 
is a walk higher than human feet ever have trod. There 
is a communion for which no language has ever been 
framed in the human vocabulary. There is a peace 
that is whiter than the whitest cloud in the heaven 
that ever poet thought of as an angel’s couch. There 
is a radiance compared with which the sun is dark- 
ness. There is a communion with God ofinfinite beau- 
ty and infinite love, a certain elevation and exaltation, 
compared with which the whole motley rout of earthly 
excitements are as fool’s play in the court of philoso- 
phy. This capacity slumbers; and here, according to 
the teaching of the New Testament, is the special work 
of the Holy Ghost, of the divine Spirit, whose nature 
we do not understand, and of whose laws and methods 
of action we but dimly conceive. But there is a divine 
power which comes down upon the souls of men, and 
brings a stimulus to bear upon them, and arouses 


this capacity ; and men strangely, and sometimes | 


with transports of wonder, are lifted up from the 


low levels where they have been living, and the hum- 
blest and most ignorant become priests and pro- 


phets. 

I have heard from the lips of the most illiterate, 
based simply on experience and on thoughts that 
flooded them from the other life, strains concerning 
the majesty and beauty of God which surpassed any- 
thing that I have seen printed in books or heard 
uttered by the lips of learned men. This is what 
Christ said to his disciples when they were, for his 
sake, in the spirit of his kingdom, to be brought be- 
fore rulers and kings: ‘‘ Take no thought, in that 
hour, what ye shall say; for in that same hour it shall 
be given you.” There is an inspiration that does not 
die; not the authoritative inspiration by which a rec- 
ord was made, but that inspiration which belongs to 
every individual life, and is through God, though it 
is not authoritative upon anybody else. When that 
comes a large part of the soul that has been asleep 
awakes; and it is not to be wondered at that men say, 
‘‘T am born again; I am risen from the dead; and all 
nature looks different to me from what it did.” In 
great joy, as well as in great sorrow, outward nature 
is transformed to men. The earth is draped with 
sackcloth to the sorrowful; the whole heaven glows 
with beauty to the joyful ; and it is in the power of 
God to bring men into this higher and most blessed 


life. 
The command to the. slumbering is, ‘‘ Awake!” 


Then the other exhortation is, ‘‘ Arise from the dead!” 
Anything is dead whenever it has lost its power to 
perform the functions for which it was created. A 
limb is dead when it can no longer give currency to 
the sap, bring out leaves, and give fruit. It may have 
retained its form; but that is all; its life is gone. The 
eye that can see no more may preserve its form, but 
it is dead to all intents and purposes. The ear is dead 
when it cannot hear. Let the arm be paralyzed so 
that it cannot move one way nor the other, so that the 


will-current stops and cannot control tie nerve, and 


it is dead. It hangs there, but without use. 

So, when any part of the soul, whether by disease, 
or abuse, or any other cause, has lost its capacity to 
act in the line of its proper function, it may be said to 
be dead. This comes to pass a great deal more often 
than we think. Of course where men have given 
themselves over to shameful vices, and have overcome 
their repugnance to them, and laugh to scorn all re- 
straint, and do not believe that anybody is better than 
they are, and come to a general unbelief of self 
control and virtuous power, and choose their compan- 
ions among the salacious and the vile, and do things 
that are abominable, and love those who do them, and 
hate those who do not do them, or pretend not to—lI 
need not say that a large part of the ‘nature of such 
men is really dead, and that from it there is no re- 
sponse. When the truth goes out to such men, the 
echo that comes back from them is a scoff and a sneer. 


They see no evilin evil, no good in good, no bright- — 


ness in light, nothing to be desired in honor. They 
have plunged into the slime-pit, and they rejoice in its 
filth and abomination. They are dead. 

When a man is struck with disease there is always a 


fight. That element in the system which guards it — 


tries to throw out the disease. If it presses on, in- 
vading the nervous element, depressing it, lowering it, 
less and less is there of resistance, until by and by the 
morbific influence gains the ascendancy, and the vital 
prineiple is gone; and the man sinks, sinks, sinks, and 
no stimulus canrally him; he has lost stamina; he has 


lost the power of rebound; and the physician says: 
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‘¢ All you can do is to alleviate the suffering, as there 
is no hope, and nothing to build hope on.” 

So itis often with men’s moral constitutions. They 
have gone down until that power in human nature 
which tends to resist evil has been so overborne and 
so suppressed that it may be considered that they are 
dead in trespasses and sins. This is the worst 
form. 2 
_ All the way up from that point there are varying 
phases of the same general truth, that there is a death 
which comes to men, such that the human will has no 
' Jonger any capacity to perform the functions of the 
different faculties, or of certain departments of the 
facuities. 

So it is that men come to lose all sense of true be- 
nevolence, and grow hard and cruel, until cruelty be- 
comes a stimulus to them. To a wholesome nature 
music is a stimulus; but the Neros and Caligulas 
among men want to see blood, and ferocious animals 
in conflict, and men fighting with animals and with one 
another; and at last all forms of horrible torture are 
their normal stimuli. You cannot wake up their dor- 
mant or dead nerve-centers except by some such kinds 
of stimulus. 

But far this side of that, you will find growing up in 
life men who have lost the savor of generosity, of 
kindness, and of the sense of their obligation to 
their fellow men. They do not consider them- 
selves brothers of mankind. They scorn the idea. 
There are men who would sooner take a toad in their 
bosom, or call a serpent their brother, than look out 
upon their fellow men who are depressed, degraded, 
poverty-stricken, and rude by ignorance, by tempera- 
ment and by crime, and call them their brethren. 
Christ looked upon the low and the unfortunate with 
eyes of tender compassion; but these men look upon 
them with hard, scoffing, reprobating dispositions. 
All that inthem which once overmastered their pride 
and selfishness is dead. ; | 

A late president of one of our banks in New York 
told me that on approaching a man of very great 
wealth in that city to ask for a subscription for an 
object that should touch the heart of every one—for 
the vagrant children of the street—when he should 
have given him thousands, offered him the paltry amount 
of fifty dollars, after much persuasion; and that in- 
stead of taking it he gave him a rebuke with all the 
majesty of moral indignation. The next day the man 
came to him and said, ‘‘ Mr. Williams, I wish I could, 
but I cannot give away money.” Whichis the owner? 
Is it the money that owns the man, or is it the man 
that owns the money? There was just enough moral 
perception left in the man for him to see how miserable 
he was; but the reacting power was so dead that 
though the tears came into his eyes with the admis- 
sion that he could not give money away, the power 
was gone, and he was as incapable of a generous ac- 
- tion as a paralytic is of lifting his hand. Though he 
wants to lift it ever so much, he cannot. 

So there are many directions in life in which men 
are bound up, as you will see if you choose to look at 
cases which exist around about you. Itis not neces- 
sary for me to enlarge upon all of them in a sermon; 
but, for instance, you see how some men are running 
out after honors. Home is not enongh, literature is 
not enough, and fnendship is not enough for them. 
But oh! for men’s eyes to look upon them! Oh for 
crowds who think them to be great! They are a little 
lower than the monkeys, to be sure; but oh! that men 
should think highly of them, whatever they may think 
of themselves! That is enough. It is all they want. 
The objects and amenities of life they lose sight of in 
their eagerness to secure this one thing. It has swal- 
lowed up everything else; and the counteracting influ- 
ences are dead. 

Other men, with a more generous ambition, not so 
narrow, not so low, crave power. They long for it.* 
There is something of God in this sense of power; and 
within due bounds godliness allows it; but where a 
man permits it to swallow up all its natural restraints, 
all the monitions of conscience, then all thoughts of 
moderation are gone, and the whole soul is absorbed 
by this one feeling, and every other feeling is silent. 

So it comes to pass that men who have one or two 
strong faculties often do as Oriental monarchs do. - 
When they get upon the throne they kill all their 
brothers, right and left, for fear that by and by they 
may colleague against them. Many and many a dom- 
inant feeling in men slays on the right and on the left 
those feelings that otherwise would contest the palm 
of superiority. 

These are cases in which men are dead. Are there 
not men who are dead to delicacy? Why, it was forty 
years ago that they recall having blushed! Yes, they 
smiled; they recall having done it; and they did it 
from a sense of delicacy; but now to them there is 
nothing bigh or low, nothing great or smal), nothing 
worshipful before which their soul involuntarily sub- 
mits itself and bows down in profound consciousness 
ef its own inferiority. They revolve around about 


their own ignoble self, tainted with selfishness ; though 
they do remember that they once had other feelings 
than that. 

There are men who remember that they were once 
convicted of sin; and they say, ‘‘ I think I was honest 
at that time, although I was a fool; but I have got 
bravely over that, and I never am troubled now.” 
Why, there are men who could sit under Mount Sinai 
to-day, and no more feel the majesty and authority of 
that grand phenomenal development than the calf at 
the bottom of it. They are dead, dead. 

It is not a question of orthodoxy or heterodoxy ; it 
is not a question of Christianity or paganism: it is a 
home question, as to the actual state in which a man 
is; it is a pscychological question, and a personal one, 
that comes home to every man: ‘*‘ What has life done, 
and what is life doing for me?” To every young man 
and maiden it is a question: ‘‘How much is there 
unawakened in me? How much is there in me of that 
which I perceive in other people that I meet, or that I 
read of, who restrain their feelings, and control their 
conduct so as to make their life beautiful?” Have you 
any such instincts or longings as they have? How much 
is there of that in you which lifts men far above the 
animal life so that they long for the spiritual life? Are 
you,discontented with yourself? Do you feel that you 
are living on a low, vulgar, beggarly plane? What is 
the tendency of your life? What have you that feeds 
the intellect? What have you that feeds the imagina- 
tion—the whole realm of poetic beauty? What have 
you that is feeding the moral sense, and that makes 
right more and more attractive to you? Do you live 
to get along, to shuffle out of one day into another, to 
get decent clothes, to get enough to eat and drink, 
and to be contented, with no aim, no ambition, no 
hunger and thirst after righteousness? 

Oh, what a piteous sight it is to see amiable, milk- 
and-water men—Christians that have no impulse, no 
spring, no fervor! Nothing but the grace of God can 
develop in them buds and blossoms and fruits. 

‘‘ Awake!” says the voice of inspiration; ‘‘ Christ 
shall give the light and life; and it is in the power of 
the Holy Spirit to act even on one of these starchy 
natures, low, contented with anything that comes 
along, with no yeast in them, dead, and worse than 
dead—sour. There is resurrection for such. Thére 
is a power that can lift them up. 

In my own pastoral life I have seen some of the most 
beautiful persons that have been brought up from that 
low level; and though they were neither saints nor pro- 
phets nor priests, they had that given to them by the 
work of God’s Spirit upon their hearts which raised 
them far above the average of the community in which 
they lived, and took the place of education and refine- 
ment. There are men in this community who can 
criticise almost any picture, and review almost any 
book in literature; and yet, drawn from the hut and 
the hovel, drawn, it may be, from among the poor and 
unenlightened slaves, I will bring souls that, in the 
interpretation of God’s nature and the higher and 
mysterious truths of the universe, would put them to 
shame. 

Now, have-you been making progress? Are you 
making progress? Are you becoming noble men? 
Is your moral sense becoming more faithful to the 
higher truths of the Gospel? Does it call out to 
you beforehand, and tell you what is right and 
what is wrong, as a judge? Is it impartial in 
deciding whether you are right or wrong? Does 
your conscience sleep? Is it dead? Is there no 
voice that calls out to you, in blessed resurrection, 
‘¢Awake! Arouse! Christ shall give you light!” 
There is no state into which a man comes that 
Christ cannot bring him out of, if he will but open 
himself to the educating influences that are above 
him. Men can be repaired. Not all wounds will have 


certainly have to carry the effects that they have 
brought upon themselves clear through the bounds of 
this life. Men who have abandoned great wicked- 
ness, and are trying to make atonement, in many re- 
spects will make atonement; but alas! where a man 


may not notice the blemish, the eye does not see. 
A man can cover deficiencies which he cannot cure. 
They may not be standing out so that others observe 
them, but they exist. There is a large territory in 
which, while a man’s will goes a certain way, and while 
the power of institutions and influences such as the 
church produces helps him greatly, he cannot recoyer 
his lost estate, except he has shed upon him the in- 
fluence of the divine Spirit, without which he can no 
more grow spiritually than wheat can grow without 


the sunlight. 
**Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling; 
for it is God that worketh in you bvth to will and to do.”’ 


Whatever you are undertaking to do cannot be done 
in your own strength. A man that is sick unto death 
must have a physician, must have a nurse, must have 


somebody to do for him more than he can do for him- 


scars. Men that have long gone on in wickedness will 


has an artificial eye in his head, although other folks: 


self. God is a Physician and Christ is a healing Nurse 
and loving Friend; and no person who, looking back 
upon his experience, and saying, ‘‘ Much of my life is 
dead; a great deal of it slumbers ; the best part of it is 
asleep, and that which is awake is the lowest part ”— 
no such person, desiring to change, desires it so much 
as God desires to have him change, nor so much as 
the angels desire to have him. 

A large heart, going into a school of children, looks 
out from the platform upon these children with great 
benevolence, with strong drawings of kindly feeling; 
and he says, ‘‘ Qh, God, bless them, and bring them 
up faithfully into honest manhood”; and he is a 
man; but Christ says: 

“If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shal! your Father which iain 
heaven give good things to them that ask him ?” 

The desires of God to draw you up to him, and to 
make you like him, are tides for which we have no 
measurement. There is a mystery in the divine life— 
that is, it surpasses our knowledge and comprehen- 
sion as much as God’s nature surpasses our nature. 
Why then, in attempting to arouse yourself, and get 
out of the stupor of death, and go upward, should you 
take one step alone, when God wants to help you, 
and is able to help you ? In traveling, so long as you 
can get conveyances easy and rapid you will not walk. 
So long as you can have the best medical advice while 
you are sick you will not attempt to medicate your- 
self. Thetenderest love, the truest kindness, the most 
unerring wisdom, that sympathy which can rest only 
in the heart of him who created you, and who 
measured his love for you by giving his son to die for 
you—that waits to help every man; and Chrtst, with 
exquisite figures that lie latent, describes how it 
waits: 

‘* A bruised reed st all he not break, and smoking flax shall 
he not quench, until he send forth judgment unto victory.” 

Have you ever gone into a reed-swamp, and seen 
how the reeds shot up fifteen, eighteen, twenty feet, 
and how the very multitude of them held them up? If, 
driving through, the buffalo or the hunter, sitting 
sidewise, shiver a stem, it may still be able to hold it- 
self up; but if there come so much as a thimbleful of 
wind, the stem will break at the point where it is 
bruised; and Christ says, ‘‘I will come so gently upon 
a soul that is bruised by sin that there shall not be a 
breath that shall break it.” 

“ Smoking flax shall be not quench.” 

The flax, the wick of a lamp, when you first kindle 
it with the sodden oil, is reluctant to burn; it does not 
know how to take hold; and the little blue sprite 
dances up and around the wick, and is liable to go off 


at any moment; and if you so much as breathe upon. 


it it will goofi; but Christ says, ‘‘I will be so tender 
and gentle as not to quench the smoking flax until I 
send forth judgment unto victory.”’ Christ will redeem 
you unless you set yourself against it. He will deal so 
tenderly that the lowest and the worst may trust him, 
and the highest need not be afraid of him. 

It is to this Lord Jesus Christ that I to-day call you to 
come for help in time of need—for help against your- 
selves; for help against that in you which is dead, cor- 
rupt; for help to arouse you to consciousness in the 
higher realm of experience; for help to go to Christ, 
that you may be followers, bosom friends of the Re- 
deemer, that you may walk in newness of life here, 
and that you may dweil with him in everlasting life. 

Now, are there any of you who‘are conscious 


that you have gone away from your first love? and is” 


there something that stirs up your heart to-day? and do 
you say to yourself, ‘‘I wish I could come again to my 
old feelings?” Why doyou not come to them? Why 
do you not renew your vows and covenants at the table 
of the Lord? 

The blind man, when he heard that Christ was pass 
ing by, cried aloud, ‘‘ Thou Son of David, have mercy.” 
They tried to stop him—as if a man could not cry for 
mercy; and the more they tried to stop him the more 
he cried; and the Lord said, ‘‘ What dost thou desire?” 
and he replied, ‘‘ That I may receive my sight.”’ Is 
there any blind man here who feels his blindness to- 
day? You maycall for Christ. He is here. Heis 


| coming to stay. He is waiting for men. 


The widow’s bier passed by with her only son; and 
her grief was very great. She felt that there was no 
hope, although the Resurrection and the Life stood 
by her. He stopped the bier; he spoke the word of 
life which again illumined the dead; he delivered him 
to his mother, and she went rejoicing home. Is there 
any son here whom Christ can restore from death, and 
give back to his mother? 

Are there none who feel the touch of the Spirit and 
hear the call of God to-day? If you are willing to be 
a Christian, want to be, mean to be, this is the day to 
make your covenant with God ; this is the day to take 
the first step. If you come to the table of the Lord 
merely to see how it seems, that is another thing; but 
if, with the solemn determination of your assembled 
powers, you inwardly say, ‘‘I am willing to take the 
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first step in my Christian life by going and partaking 
of Christ’s symbolized body and blood,” go. 

I invite all who are living a conscious Christiin life, 
I invite all who bemoan the want of a Christian life and 
desire to have it restored, I invite all whom Christ in- 
v:ted in his own life on earth to cometo Christ's table. 
I invite you to come not as toa charm, or as to a super- 
stition, but as an act, open, public, signifying that you 
mean to turn from folly to wisdom, from sin to holi- 


ness, from death to life. 


Correspondence. 


THE LONGFELLOW SUPPLEMEN1. 
Dear Sir. 

I am under a personal obligation to you for the pleasure 
your exquisite Longfellow Suppl+ ment’ has given me. 
If I do not say “ Thank you” I sball fee) guilty of a breach 
of the courtesy whicb my mother taught me. The sub- 
scription price of Tbe Christ'an Unicn certainly gives us 
no right to claim suca a literary and artistic ** joy for- 
ever.” I want all my fricnds to see it, but I cannot 
spare my copy. Will you beso kind as to state in your 
next issue whether «xtra copies can be hed, and at what 
price? I wish Dr. Vincent would maé&e if one of the re- 
quired readings of the C. L.S. C. for the 27th of February 
in all time tocome. But may it be many vears befure we 
ke+p that as a ** Memorial Day.”” What the Rev. E, E. 
Hale says of Longfellow as an instructor seems «qually 
true cf bimasa poet. What oth-ronee¢ver draws so near 
to bis readers, ** Takes the vacant chair be-ide them,”’ lays 
bis gentle band in treirs until] the poet is forg tten in the 
friend, and the most prosaic svul thmills at the touch! 
To multitudes of readers as to his pupils of old he is 
“the Head.” Mrs 8. 


Dr. Liman Abbott: 

DEAR Sik: J) bave been much interested in The Chris- 
tian Union Supplement of lest week, containing your 
beauiiful sketch cf Lor gf-llow, whois my poet above all 
otbers. Could you kindiy send me another copy of it? I 
Very much want to cut cut the illustrations, and do not 
wish to destroy the sketch, which is the finest one I have 
ever rad. 

1 hop> when the time comes fora life vf Longfellow to be 
writien you will be the one to write it, for 1 am sure you 
could do it as no our else could, 

My father, the Rev. Burd-tt Hart, bas been a subscriber 
for your choic? paper for mauy years, and we feel we 
could not -pare it for one “eek 

Hoping I do nut trouble you too much, 

Yours. very sircerely, 
MINNIE LEE HART, 
261 FERRY ST., NEW HAVEN, Conn. 
February 28th, 481. 


Rev Lyman A’ boit: 

My DeEaR Sik: I have just fini-hed reading aloud to my 
wife and dsugbters your sdmirable supplement to this 
week's Chri-tian Usiou on L ngfcllow, He has a!lsays 
been the favorite poet in our house, and it wasexe edingly 
interestingto read so much about oue whom, thouga we 
bad never seen. yet we lovei so well. 

We were all deligh:ed with ir, as I am sure a great 
muny other people will be too. There is bo man living 
in America that | would like so well to see as Mr. Loug- 
fellow, and I baveno doubt share this d+esire with at 
least a bundred thoussnd—for he certainly is tue poet cf 
the American beart, and he is more tous as a people than 
any other va'ive writer either past or present, and hbi- 
popularity is nearly as greatin Great Britain as it is 
here. 

But being yet among u2, we necessarily know little 
about the fac's of bis life. This renders your entertaining 
skeich so interes‘ing to us all. 

I feltas if I could not belp thanking you for it. 

Very truly vours, PETER CARTER. 

300 W. 28th St, N. Y., Feb. 26, 1881. 


GOLD STRINGS FOR THE PIANO. 

The following is from au articl- headed * The Pianoforte”’ 
in your paper of January 12 Iss81: 

“The newspapers bave recentiy announced, a: though it 
were anew inven'ion, the use of gold for pianoforte strings. 
There is, notoing vew in the invention, which bus 
been tried aod found wan ivgin the past.” 

I am the patentee of the invention allujed to. That my 
inventi n isnovel is attested by th2 Commissioner of Pat- 
ents aad the jetter= patent graoted acc rding!y. That it 
is not found wanting is proven by the testimonials daily 
flowing iu upon us. Ours isa critical and intelligent peo- 
ple, and not eari'y wisl-d by unsupported assertion, and 
wheo such is made, they are ratber inclined to experi- 
ment, and judge f.r themselves. Tosruch I commend my 
invention, kaowing tha: it will stand the severest scrutiny. 

H. W. Gray. 


Authority for the statement that the use of gold for 
piano strings is not new will be found in Rimbault’s 
‘History of the Pianoforte,” and io his references to 
the virginal, in which gold strings were used in the 
latter part of the cighteenth century, and to Josephus, 
who indicates their use in the temple musical services. 


A TRIBUTE TO A LOVING CRITIc. 
Editors Christian Union : 
Having just Gaished reading the article on ‘‘ Domestic 
Criticism ’ [am remiadei of a letter received years ago 


from a clergy man long boaored and beloved, now passed 


into the skies. It was written in memory of a beloved 
wife, and, to solace himself, put in verse rather tban 
prose. Ido not suppose your columns are open to ¢ dis- 
cussion of the subject introduced by Laicus, yet I hope 
you will admit these lines on ‘‘ the other side.’’ The writer 
was then sixty-seven years old, and his married life was 


one of singular felicity. 
The letter was addressed to an old parishioner and 
friend, in October, 1865: 

**For ei» bt and forty years she biest my life, 
Bilest a)! of us, as sister, motber, wife. 
In such relation, dis»poointment this 
Alone was mine, in refereuce to bliss ; 
Truly I feit and owned it only more 
Than expectation promised me before. 
Thrice lovcly lady, steady, wise, pure, good! 
Tender, heroic in ner fortitude. 
No ostentation, affectation none; 
Consistency and pie'y alone. 
Ofien I studied ber, thoucht of her ways, 
Mused on ber principles, thnrougb many days, 
And this say truly, with good conscience write, 
I wondered at her character of light! 
Sbe waiked with God; my mentor too, severe 
Sometimes, when sne perceived some ev!) near. 
Censured my favits; love made her not withnold 
The truth she thougnt, till all of it was told. 
In manner, motiv:, time and place, select: 
Her faitoful words co:inmanded my respect. 
Yes. if too piercing som: times they would seem, 
Reflection brougnot them more tban my esteem. 
Docile and ductile in the truto dic ine, 
Her gratitude tor teaching ever mine, 
It paid me, more thai; amply ever paid 
For every effort mainly that 1 made. 
The voiume blest of inspiratioa’s iore 
She loved, intelligent, still more and more; 
What Jesus said, still happy to beli- ve, 
And ever pained to feel bis Spirit gr eve. 
Biest child of beaven ! sbe sweetly waiked with God, 
Not emulous for mortais to applaud ; 
Yet never buman wisdom proudly scorning, 
While that divipe made ali of ber adorniog.”’ 


Che Spectator. 


The Spectator enjoys cccasionally sittiog down at the 
open fireplaca with an old friend and jistening to bis rem1- 
nisconces of men and events. Next toa gossipy friend is a 
goss py book such as this volume of Foraey’s Remiuis 
cences.’ The Spectator bas been spending a lazy evening 
living over the past with this politician-journalist; the 
blaziog fire has ceased to blaze, but the embers are still 
glowing to the grate; and before they are raked don for 
the ovight the Svectator marks off a few puragrspbs, gay 
and grave, to furnish the readers of The Christian Union 
with a like eveniog of gossipy entertainment. 


A Democratic Inauguration.—Apropos cf the recent 
inauguration 13s tbe following sketch of the inauguration 
of Tnomas Jefferson. Is is not new, but it is timely and 
suggestive: 

Tuomas Jefferson’s inauguration was very democratic. 
He went to the capital without parade or ostentatiov. His 
son-in-law was cowpleting the purchase of fvuur coach- 
horses, price sixteen buadred doliars, with which the 
Presiseut elect boped to contend wich the yellow mui of 
Wa-tiogton; but as neither hurses nor coach had arrived, 
he rode on borseback to the capital witbout a servant in 
bis train, dismouated without assistacce, bitched the bri- 
ole of his horse to the palisades, walked in, and was sworn. 
You may algo remember how the ladies tried to trap him 
iuto a levee at the Presidential Mansion. Jefferson was a 
prac.ical democrat, strongly averse to these hollow recep- 
tivbs. In order to compel bim to resume them, the fasb- 
jovable dames resorted in full force to the White House, to 
fiud that the President’was out taking his babitual ride on 
horseback. They waited for his returu, aud a3; he entered 
the White House he was told of their errand, and imme- 
diately divined the motive. Without being disconcerted, 
all booted and spurred, covered with the dust of bis ride, 
he went in to greet his fair guests. Cbarmed with his 
ease and grace, they forgot their indiguation with him, 
apd went away convinced that they had made a mistake 
in Viciliog the President without observing the rules of his 
household. 


Hole in the Wall.—Everythbing was simpler in those days 
thap in these. Appetites were as good; eating was possi- 
bly as fine an art, and drinking was certainly a more com- 
mon one; buttbe old-fashioned restaurants were no match 
for the modern enes. 

Witbia a few steps of the Supreme Court there was a 
little alcove, certainly not more than sixteen feet by six, 
known as *‘ Tone Hole in the Wail.” Ic was the exclu- 
sive restaurapt of the Senators and their friends; al- 
though, as I go down stairs and Jook in at the higbly 
decorated and extensive saloon of Howell, on the Senate 
side, and of Downing, on the House side, for the accom- 
modation of our modern statesmen, it bardly deserved 
that name. But here they clustered, men of both sides 
and from all States. There were no seats, no elaborate 
coukery, no French dishes, but oysters and cheese and 
crackers at hand, and endless liquids. Here more than 
once I have seen standing in close and earnest conv-rsa- 
tion grave Senators and judges and diplomatists so wedzed 
ia that the colored servants could hardly move in response 
to theird+-mands. Not more than half a dozen could be 
se'ved at a time, for there was no room. Th-re was a 
trap-doorin the floor, wnich lessened the dimvnsions of 
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the place when raised to allow the waiter to descend for 
supplies to the cavern below. Our modern ways—shall 
Isay our modern moderation? —have closed this little Hole 
iu the Wall, and now the great men of the nation spread 
themselves in the decorated spaces on the first floor of the 
two wings, where they epjoy the costly cuisine of a luxuri- 
ous age. 


A New England Girl.—Mr. Forney isa portrait painter. 
His picture of the typical Dutch politician, who did not 
believe in free schools. is too long to reprint bere. But 
th.s portrait of a New England girl is as life-like as it is 
characteristic and suggestive. The Spectator dedicates it 
to the undergraduates of Vassar, Smith and Wellesley. 

Several weeks ago a Philadelphia merchant met a 
Maryland gentleman on one of the North River boats on 
his way to New York, after a brief sojourn in Mas-vachu- 
setts. ‘* Tell me,’’ said the Marylander, *‘ how is it that 
this people contrive to live so prosperously on a barren 
soil? I have seen small farms, that seem to be no hing but 
rocks and sand, producing more of real wealth than my 
plantation ia Frederick County, Maryland, and everybody 
everywhere is comfortable and happy. What is the se- 
cret?” can only give you my experience,”’ said the 
Philadelphian. ‘‘I have just bought a machine for grind- 
ing bark for three thousand dollars less than I would have 
had to pay forit at bome. The iron was brought from 
Penpnsy!vania, but the labor and the ingenuity were found 
in Massachusetts. These people have a gift for invention, 
and live cheaper because they are temperate and saving. 
I took rail and traveled some distance from Boston to see 
the manufacturer of the machine I wanted to buy. He 
lived about three miles from the country station. When 
I got there I asked for a back and a driver. The bargain 
was made fora dollar and a half. Imagine my surprise 
when a lovely girl appeared driving the conveyance. 
Without noticing my astonishment, she quietly invited 
me to take a seat. I found her bright aud communicative. 
In reply to my remark at seeing ber in such a position, 
‘Oh, that is all right,’ she said; ‘this is our vacation. 
Father owns several of these hacks, and when he is tusy I 
belp him. We have a large college here, founied by a 
very rich gentleman, for the education of young people. 
We pay siz dollars a year, and learn everything. There 
are several bundred young men and women scholars. and 
Iamone. When we graduate, we generally g> West or 
South to earn a liviag—thbe boys as farmers, mechanics, or 
lawyers; the girls as clerks or teachers. Some of us get 
married at bome, or io the other States, and we get 
through life very well.’ All this as coully es if she werea 
princc:ss relating the story of her wealth and power. We 
got to the factory, and io five minu‘esI bought my ma- 
chine, dined with the manufacturer and his family—a 
good, clean, wholesrme meal—and was back in Boston in 
time to take the next train for the North River boat.” 
The Marylander quietly remarked, ‘‘[ do not wonder we 
lost in the war. I only wonder we ever got into it against 
such a people.” 

Tbat may be regarded as an idealized sketch. Mr. 
Forney’s historical paintings are quite as characteristic 
and interesting. 


Webster's Reply to Hayne.—Webster was a few days 
over forty-eight when he replied to Hayne, who was vot 
quite forty. He surveyed the scene b«fore and around 
bim with the calmness of approaching victory. and seemed 
to feelthat ‘‘Alexander fights when he bas kings for his 
competitors.’’ His spirits rose with the occasion, while 
bis adversaries must have felt, with Mr. Iredell, the col- 
league of Colonel Hayne from South Carolina, after the 
latter bad spoken, ‘‘ Hayne has started the lion; but wait 
till we bear bis r ar or feel his claws.”’ 

Time had not thinned or bleached nis hair; it was dark 
asa raven’s wing. ‘It was such a countenance,’’ said a 
spectator, ‘‘ as Salvator Rosa delighted to psint.”’ 

He was an orator without being an actor. His dress 
was a picture: a blue coat and a buff vest—the Revolu- 
tionary colors—with a white cravat. suiting bis broad 
brows, caverned eyes, and olive complexion. His first 
deep. mellow tones were almost drematic. as he uttered 


that sentence almost as familiar to Americans as the 


opening lines of the Declaration of Independence. 
As the Secretary of the Senate read Sevator Foote’s res- 
olution, quoted in the first paragraph of this sketch, every 
dead was turned to Webster, every eye was fixed upon 
bim, every heart beat with sympatoy or dread. The 
orator beheld his thoughts as ina mirror, and he said 
afterward he had only to gel:ct them at bis will. Oace 
Vice President Calhoun interrupted bim, and only once, 
for all sides were spell-bound. He was the Prospero of 
the occasion. His voice commanded, and the multitude 
obeyed. Joseph Gales, the famous editor of ** The National 
Intelligencer,’ and the best reporter of bis time, took 
down the speecb, and Mrs. Gales wrote it out ina large 
hand; it was revised by Webster, and returned the same 
evening. ‘* The Intelligencer ’’could not supply the de- 
mand, and soon it appeared in other editions in different 

quarters. 


George Bancroft.—Tall, spare, straight, incisive in 
speech and style, George Bancroit’s appearance indicates 
deep thought and careful culture, He is a refined book- 
worm ; a mingling of the Oxford professor, the ripe diplo- 
matist, the seasoned man of the world. His tastes make 
him, in bis eigbtieth year (he was born at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, October 31, 1800), a genial phil>sopher, at 
peace with the world and bhimeelf. Hs is an early riser 
aod doe: bis work generally before two o'clock in the 
afterooon, after wuich be rides and dines. In the evening 
beaniias him:alf am ong his frieads, and is passionately 
fond of sha opsra. Waea ha livsaa in ais 
is the weleome resort of people of lestere aal 
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ple of fashion, and it is the same when he moves to his 
winter residence in Washington city. Heis apt to seem 
absent-minded, but he is really uot so, A little abrupt at 
times, he is exceedingly vivacious and agreeable in his in- 
tercourse with others. 


Religions Hetos 


MISSIONARY NOTES. 


—Algeria and Tunis are now united by a daily postal 
service, and letters are sent for fifteen cents each to all 
stations on the line. 

—Oneof the Komish societies placed under the ban in 
France has seven missions in Africa, the center of its 
work being in Dahomey. 

—The corps of missionaries from Algeria destined to 
the stations on the Tanganyika have arrived safely at 
Karéma, a little south of Ujiji. Those, however, who 
started for Victoria Nyanza bave been pillaged on the 
route, 

—Jn one district in Japan seventy-one Buddhist tem- 
ples are reported to have been diverted to secular uses 
since 1873, and over 700 in the whole empire since 1571. 

—It is proposed by the mission of Algiers to found two 
new stations between the great lakes and the Atlantic. 
The first will be upon the Congo, at the point where the 
river bends to the north, the second will be in the States of 
Monata Yamvo. 

—Thbe African Club, of Naples, has sent its president a 


_ subsidy of 4.000 francs to promote the establishment of a 


meteorological station at Assab, in the interest of the 
commerce of Italy. 

—The French are about to establish a school of arch#ol- 
ogy at Cairo like those which already exist at Rome aad 
Atbens. Professor M. Mespro, of the Collegeof France, will 
superiptend the organization. 

—There have recently been discovered two genealogical 
tables at Tung Chow, China, which Mr. Crawford, mis- 
sionary of the Baptist Board, identifies with the genera- 
tions of Adam (Genesis v.) and the generations of the 
sons of Noah (Genesis x). . 

—Mr. Robert Arthington, of Leeds, England, has paid 
over to the American Missionary Association £3,000 to b- 
applied fora pew mission up the Nile. We believe this 
association is the only society in America toat has ac‘ua ly 
received to its treasury a donation from this distinguished 
friend of African missions. 

—A Christian village was founded several years sinca in 
the bhearc of the slave disiric:, near Lake Nyassa, south- 
eastern Africa. The experiment bas proved eminently 
successful, and promises to become a center of Christianity 
and civilization. 

—There are eighteea different evangelical societies at 
work in Syria. These employ eighty foreign preachers 
‘and teachers and 300 native helpers. They seek to reach 
the total population of Syria, which numbers 209 000 souls. 

—Report comes by way of England that a number of 

Catholic priests are making application to join the Pres- 
byterian Church of Canada. Th-y profess to be heartily 
sick of the sentimentalism of Rome and desirous of learn- 
ing more clearly the way of eternal life. 
_—The Chinese are said to believe that the reason why 
those who read the Bible become Christians is due to the 
stupefying power of the ink, which takes away his reason 
and leaves him ready to believe false doctrines. Warnings 
against the purchase of foreign books are frequent in con- 
sequence of this superstition. 

—A credit of 8,000.000 francs bas been voted by the Cham- 
ber at Paris for the line of Medine & Bafoulabé. It bas also 
approved the grant made to a company for a raiiroad 
from Saint Louis to Dakar, and voted a credit of 1,700,000 
francs for laying a cable between Dakar and Saint Vin- 
cent. This last line will place Senegal in direct communi- 
cation with 

—The missionary convention of the colored Baptists at 
Montgomery, Ala., was attended by delegates from twelve 
States. These organized a society, to be known as Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Convention of the United States. The 
object of the society will be ‘‘To give the Gospel to the 
people of Africa and elsewhere.’’ The movement is in- 
dicative of very good results. 

—Canon Scott Robertson has compiled the annual sum- 
mary of contributions to seventy British societies for for- 
eign mission work, The result shows a slight increase 
upon the total of the previous year. The Courch of Eng- 
land’s missions received nearly half of the amount given, 
while the Roman Catholic societies had only £8,112 out of 
a total] of £1,086,678. 

—The Sultan of Zanzibar has displayed a marked in- 
terest in tha suppression of the slave trade in eastern 
Africa. Recently he organiz?d an expedition, consisting 
of 500 men, under command of an English officer, and 
sentthem forth toward Mirambo’s country for the pur- 
pose of suppressing the slave trade. 

—Messrs. Bagster, Sanders and Miller, the party under- 
takipvg to establish a mission at Bihé, under the auspices of 
the American Board, have been heard from after reaching 


Benguela. The Missionary ‘“‘ Herald’ for March contains 


a good map of that part of Africa, accompanied with an 
interesting description of the country and an account of 
the outlook. On the whole, the reports are favorable, al- 
though nothing very definite has been ascertained that in- 
dicates how early they will be able to reach their fleld of 
destination. 

—The Rev. George Hood illustrates the commercial value 
of missions by referring to the trade of the Unaited States 
with the Micronesian and adjacent islands. Jt seems that 
the first missionaries went to these islands in 1852, and 
that in 1879 business was carried on which has yielded 


profit amounting to nearly $700,000. The Board during 
that year appropriated for that mission $16,795. Orin 
other words, missions paid out $1, and commerce, in trade 
created by tbe missions, received back $40.75. And this 
before most people knew such a mission was ia existence. 

—Mr. J. M. Coouwer, a Hollander, proposes to traverse 
Africa from the Mediterranean to the Cape of Good Hope. 
He possesses considerable fortune and has had much experi- 
ence asatraveler. After spending the autumn io prep- 
aration at Alexandria and Cairo, he set forth on his ex- 
pedition, taking with him only a servant and a little 
baggage. It is announced that he will be joined by a 
Frenchman who has lived a long while in Abyssinia. 
Before setting out be secured from the Egyp ian govern- 
ment promises of such facilities as it could afford fur his 
journey as far as the limits of the Egyptian territory. If 
he succeeds in his endeavor his name wil] be placed by 
the side of the most renowned African explorers. 

—At the meeting of the General Commiutiee of the 
Church Missionary Society of Great Britain last December 
letters were read from Robert Arthington, Esq., of Leeds, 
offering the sum of £5,000 to be invested in the names of 
trustees and the interest used toward the maintenance of 
a steamer and staff of agents on the Upper Binue and 
Lake Tchad, for the purpose of facilitating the evangeli 
zation of the uations and tribes in those regions of Africa. 
The Committee expressed their thankfulness to Mr. Ar- 
thington for his valuable proposal, but directed the Secre- 
taries to explain tojhim that the interest accruing from the 
amount offered would be wholly inad: quate to the expense 
of the mission proposed, and that they ventured to hope 
tbat he might eee his way to give the money toward car- 
ryicg on the work of the Society on the Upper Binue. 

—Stanley continues his travels toward the interior with- 
out allowing himself to be stopped by the difficulties of his 
enterprise. The 7th of November he was rejoiced to meet 
M. Savorgnan de Brazza, who, after having ascended the 
Ozd6oué to its source, and having established the first sta- 
tion of the French Committee between the affluents of 
Ogdoué and those of Alima and Lecona, tributaries of the 
Congo, descended the course of the first of these rivers, 
traversed the territory of Apfourous, and reached by land 
the shores of the Congo, following some distance the banks 
of the Alima. Resuming navigation, he descended the 
course of the Congo half way to Staaley Pool, where he 
founded a new station. Thea, continuing to follow the 


course of the river, he rejoined Stanley. Dr. Ballay and | 


M. Misoo are en route for Ogdoué. The first will resume, 
with M. Savorgnan de Brazza, the mission of exploration 
which the Ministry of Pablic Instruction charged them 
with, while M. Mison will found a third French station. 
Jt appears tbat the journey made by M. Savorgnan de 
Brazza toward tbe interior of Africa is a much more prac- 
t.cabie route than the lower course of the Congo. 


The Colored People of the Uuited States are not ‘‘dying 
out,’’ as was conlidently predicced. The census tables 
show on the contrary a marked increase in the last d-- 
cade, and in no Siate is that increase greater than in Mis. 
sissippi, where it reaches over forty-six percent. Sucoa 
p_pulation needs the means of education. The recent 
burnipg of the Boys’ Dormitory at Tougaloo was a sad 
blow to them. No similar school of high grade admitting 
colored pupils was nearer in toree directions thao 
about 200 miles. The school was overcrowded before the 
fire. Fifty young men were put into quarters that 
bad comfortable accommodations for only twenty-eight; 
sixty young women where there was adequate room 
for only thirty-two. The burning of the Boys’ Hall com- 
pels the Executive Committee of the A. M. A. to rebuild or 
abandoa the school. The latter it dares not doin view of 
the wants of the vast colored population in the State, and 
it has decided to build a larger hall for boys and to en- 
large the girls’ dormitory. After deducting insurance 
on the burned hall, the sum needed will be $16,000, and 
the Committee feel constrained to go forward, trusting 
that the friends of the freedmenu will give the means by 
special contributions, as the ordinary income will not suf- 
fice for this additional burden. We do not see how the 
Committee could do otherwise, and we are confident that 
they will be generously sustained. 


The President’s Appeal for Aid.—** The nation itself is 


‘responsible for the extension of the suffrage, and is under 


special obligations to aid in removing the illiteracy 
which it has added to the voting population. For the North 
and South alike there is but one remedy. All the con- 
stitutional powers of the nation and of the States, and all 
the voluntary forces of the people, should be summoned 
to meet this danger by the saving influence of universal 
education. It the high privilege and sacred duty of those 
now living to educate their successors, and fit them by in- 
telligence and virtue for the inberitance which awaits 
them. In is this beneficent work sections and races should 
be forgotten and partisanship should be unkaown. Let 
our people find a new meaning in ths divine oracle which 
declares that ‘a little child shall lead them;’ for our little 
children will soon control the destinies of the republic.” 
Tbe American Suaday-School Union meets the terms of 
this proclamation, though not named in it, as one of “‘ the 
voluntary forces of the people,’’ especially aiming by its 
‘beneficent work” toeducate the children of sec- 
tions and races,’”’ without partisanship. 


A Tribute to Bishop Smith.—The New York Historical 
Society, the gravest and most dignified of our associa- 
tions, was treated at its March meeting to a paper of extra- 
ordinary interest and piguancy from the Rey. Dr. Pier- 
son, for many years an agent of the Ameri_an Bible 
Society in Kentucky and the Southwest, and afterward a 


college president, The topic of the paper was “‘ Candida- 


ting in the Southwest,” and it was full of humorous 
sketches of that rudely picturesque life, now beginning to 
pass away. Dr. Pierson is a well-known Presbyterian, but 
he took occasion to pay an eloquent tribute to Bishop 
Smicb, of Kentucky, concluding it with the following 
words of well-deserved praise of one ‘‘ who, now in bis 
vighty-séventr year, resides in this city, the honored and 
beloved senior Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States. And I take great pleasure in here 
saying that no bishop or member of his own church or any 
other, who bas not, as I have, met him in his parochial 
journeyings, traveled over thousands on thousands of miles 
of the same indescribably rough roads, climbed on horse 
back the same steep mountain paths, and partaken of the 
rough but generous hospitality of the same rude cabins, 
can possibly understand with what patience, with what 
energy, with what unconquerable devotion he bas thus 


toiled for weil-nigh half a century for the dear church and 


the dearer Master he hasso long loved and served with such 
pure and glowing love.” 


Revivals of Religion in Sunday-Schools.— Recently en- 
gaged in protract-«d meetings in two of the schools organ- 
ized by me, in which nearly fifty persons professed their 
faith in Christ, and more, probably, were converted.’’: So 
writes a missionary of the American Sunday-School Union 
in Missouri to the Sunday-school of the Church of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn. He adds: ‘“* Another community which 
I addressed on Sunday-school work last summer has 
been greatly blessed under the Jabors of other ministers, 
and more than forty confessed Christ. As is usually the 
case, many of the converts were from the Sunday-school. 
At a place where I was instrumental in introducing a 
supply of suitable literature into the Sunday-school they 
have been visited witb a precious work of grace, in which 
I was permitted to labor with other missionaries.’’ God 
says, ‘‘I will pour my Spirit upon thy seed, and my bless- 
ing upon thy offspring.’’ 


GLEANINGS. 
_MIDDLE 8TATES. 


—The Rev. R. L. Fox, of Burlington, N.J., has accepted the 
call of the Union Presbsterian Church in Detroit. ‘ 

~The Rev. Charies Koener, recently of Pottstown, Pa., was 
installed pastor of the Lutheran Church ef the Holy Trinity, 
Cuicago, Sunday evening, Maren 6th. 

NEW ENGLAND, 

—In an address delivered before the members of the Bos- 
ton Congregational Sunday-Scboo! Superintendents’ Union, 
February 7th, Mr. W. P. Paxson, the superintendent at the 
Southwest for the American Sunday-schoo! Union, insta” ced 
the case of a gentleman now living, who for twenty years 
gave $1,000 a year for Sunday-Scboo! missionary work. Tois 
money bad organized 3.390 schools, with more than 140,000 
scholars. Tne Union, in response, pledged itself to support, 
during 1881, two Sunday-schoo! missionaries—[Sunday- 
school Times. 


THE WEST. 

—St. Patrick’s Catholic Churen, Peoria, Il., built two years 
sinc’, ata eost of $50,000, was wholly destroyed by fire, March 
5th. 

—The Kev. Luther Taylor, one of the pioneer Methodist 
preacners in Indiana, died at Lafayette, March 2d. He was 
in bis eightietb year, aad had achieved great success in the 
ministry. 

—Dr. Reuben Jeffrey, Baptist, is so successful in bis work at 
De:ver (hata new churchis needed atonce. Plans are al- 
ready alopied for an edifice which will cost at least $80,000 
and seat 1 500 people. 

—Tnhe Chicago Citizens’ League is making a vigorous effort 
to enforce the law which probibits the sale of liquor to 
minors. A number of arrests have been made witha good 
prospect for conviction and punishment. 

—Tne Germans in Chicago are coming into substantial 
accord with the Woman's Temperance Union, in an effort 
to secure a strict enforcement of the temperance laws, and 
to close the saloons for a part if not the whole of Sunday. 

—The Congregati»nal churen at Garrettsville, Obio, the 
Rev. R. A. Torrey, pastor, received tweive new members 
March 6th. Additions bave been made to the church at each 
communion for some time past, and the society is in a very 
flourishing condition. 

—The Methodist Conference now sitting at Wellington, 
Kansas, is about to bring charges of untruthfuloess and dis- 
honesty in tne use of church funds against the Rev. D. P. 
Mitchel, of Topeka. Mr. Mitchel was a Greenback candi- 
date for Corgress in the late campaign. 

—Arthur Edwards, D.D., editor of the * Northwestern Ad- 
vocate,’’ A. C. George, D.D., pastor of the Centenary Coureb, 
and O. Horton, E:q., all of Chicago, have been appointed 
delegates to the Ecumenical Methodist Conference which 
meets in London next September. 

—The following additions to the Congregational churches 
of Chicago and vicinity are reported for Sunday, March 6tb: 
Jefferson,): Leavitt Street, 12; Oak Park, 3: Union Taber- 
nacle,3: New Engiand, 9; First, 15: Cliiton Street, 11; Lin- 
colin Park, 5; Union Park, 28: South,3; Evanston, 4 

—The Rev. Dr. Courtney, Rector of St. James, Coicago, said 
by Mr. Moody to be one of the greatest Bible preachers on 
the continent, has begun a series of Lenten sermons Sunday 
afternoons, at Farwell Hal), Chicago. His first sermon was 
the “Sanctity of Authority.’ He will preach on successive 
Sundays on the “Second Table of the Law.” 

—The work of the Rev. W. F. Davia, of Massachusetts, 
among the lumbermen of northern Michigan, estimated as 
high as 40,000, has been very successful the past winter. Mr. 
Davis goes from camp to camp, singing and preaching, as op- 
portunity offers, and distributing reading matter. Aneffort 
is soon to be made to put this work on a substantial basis. 

—At the last meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
New West Education Commission it was voted to expend 
$10,000 at once on the Academyrat Salt Lake City. Tne Com- 
mittee are determined to make tbis Academy a first-class 
institution in every respect. Toework of the New West is 
full of eneoursagemen’, and calls for a great increase ip 
means with whieb to carry it on 

THE SOUTH. 

Bultimore Annual Conference of the Methodist 

Church South is now in seagion at Harrisonburg, Ya. 
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Books and Authors. 
TRAVELS IN NEW GUINEA. 

Books of travel in strange lands are always attract- 
ive, especially if their statements can be trusted. 
There is a romantic fascination in following the track 
that is made for the first time by one capable of record- 
ing the course and events of his journey. None can 
criticise intelligently the truthfulness of such a narra- 
tive, because no earlier data in this case exist from 
which one can determine the correctness of the present 
report. Under these circumstances, we are obliged to 
decide upon the credibility of the narrative from in- 
terior evidence, and from the spirit of greater or less 
honesty and consistency that characterizes its general 
tone. 

Mr. D’Albertis certainly places us in a difficult posi- 
tion to judge of his credibility (were we not already 
impressed by the moderation, modesty and frankness 
of his statements) when he declares himself the first 
explorer of the interior of New Guinea. Wallace, in 
his celebrated sojourn in the Malayan Archipelago, 
penetrated no farther than the mere shore, as it were, 
of the northwest coast, and Stone in his interesting 
travels did little more. On the other hand, when we 
consult Mr. D’A'bertis’s map at the end of the second 
volume, the eye readily traces the blue mark explain- 
ing his course not less than 270 miles into the ‘nterior, 
along the course of the Fly, which seems to be the 
largest river in New Guinea. The lofty ranges of the 
Victor Immanuel Mountains were within easy sight 
when Mr. D’Albertis was obliged to stop more than 
half way across the island on account of shallow 
water. Unfortunately nature could apparently pro- 
vide no river in these parts where the water was deep 
enough to float the boat farther. 

The explorations of Mr. D’Albertis in New Guinea 
began as long ago as 1872, and the desire to penetrate 
the unknown regions of the interior soon became a 
ruling passion with him. In all he made five journeys 
into New Guinea. The first was little more than a 
coasting voyage, for he penetrated a very short dis- 
tance into the country, skirting hundreds of miles 
along the west and north shores in much the same 


region explored by Wallace and others. 


His health utterly broke down during this first voy- 
age in aclimate which seems, with its moist atmos- 
phere, great heat and teeming vegetation, almost un- 
fitted for the abode of man unless born and bred 
there or thoroughly acclimated by long residence. 

Late in 1873, on account of his health, Mr. D’Alber- 
tis returned home to Italy by the way of San Fran- 
cisco and New York. His determination was fixed to 
explore the interior of New Guinea. Early in 1875 he 
spent some time in examining Yule Island in the south- 
east part of Papua; but his prime object, always in 
view, was to reach the interior of the country. Finally, 
in the same year, with other explorers, he made a short 
trip, 150 miles up the Fly River, in a steamer well 
manned and equipped. This was accomplishing much, 


but it did not satisfy him. The next year, 1876, he 


undertook the exploration of the Fly River in a little 
steam launch with his own equipment, a European 
engineer and half a dozen blacks and Chinamen. 
This time he went about 300 miles up the river, almost 
to the mountains which he believed were the loftiest 
range in New Guinea. Another voyage was under- 
taken in the following year, 1877, which, though fruit- 
ful in results, scarcely extended as far. In five voy- 
ages, therefore, Mr. D’Albertis had explored the 
northern and western coasts of New Guinea, the ex- 
treme southeastern point about Cape Moresby, Oran- 
gerie Bay and Yule Island, and finally 300 miles back 
into the very heart of the country along the Fly River. 
Certainly no white man has ever before explored so 
largea portion of these strange unknown savage lands. 

At this point the question naturally arises, What 
valuable results have been obtained in return for all 
this fatigue and danger? What has Mr. D’Albertis 
contributed to science and to the world at large as a 
result of these journeyings? We gather from these 
pages that Mr. D’Albertis is an enthusiastic naturalist, 
an ornithologist, and an entomologist especially, but 
otherwise well up in several sciences. Above all, he is, 
as we read of him in these pages, a man who desires 
to tell us just what he did and saw without attempting 
to theorize and air learned conclusions, simply, or 
chiefly, a bright enthusiastic traveler, who in a sympa- 
thetic, naive way has actually a wonderful story to 
relate. The narrative flows on with so little assump- 
tion that until the attempt is made to construct a 
definite picture, as it were, containing at once paradise 
birds with rainbow plumage, strange Kangaroo-like 
animals, crocodiles, boa-constrictor-like snakes, 
naked, befeathered and painted savages, horrid man- 
grove swamps, gigantic palms and tree ferns, and 


1 New Guinea: Whai 1 Did and What 1 Saw. By L. M. 
D’Albertis. Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 


weird-looking lovely orchids, one fails to realize whata 
tale he is following. Read only this brief extract from 
an account of a new bird of paradise discovered on 
one of these voyages: 
‘** Above the beak are twotufts or horns formed of small 
feathers deeply marked with green and copper-colored reflec 
tions. The long feathers that grow from the sides of the 
breast are, when closed, gray shot witb a violet tint, but 
when spread they form almost a semi-circle around the 
body, and in certain lights shine like gold, and in others like 
fire. Long feathers of a grayish violet color grow from the 
sides, their edges being of a metallic violet luster. . . When 
the bird raises the long featbers on his sides and breast they 
form two semi-circles, and he presents as extraordinary and 
beautiful a sight as one could behold.” 
Four beautiful colored plates illustrate the splendid 
tints of these wonderful birds of paradise. | 
Many new and rare discoveries in the insect world 
were made, but the explorer yave his chief attention 
to collecting everything that would serve to illustrate 
the life, habits, and special ethnological peculiarities 
of the buman inhabitants of New Guinea. Every- 
where he cultivated, with the greatest patience and 
tact, friendly relations with these savages, and thus 
was able to secure by purchase and otherwise great 
collections of their characteristic weapons, clothing 
and even skulls, for many of these tribes are head 
hunters, and pride themselves on their assortment of 
well-preserved craniums; a fortunate propensity for 
the scientific collector if not for the poor victim. Hun- 
dreds of engravings taken from these illustrations of 
savage life greatly increase the scientific walue of the 
work. The explerer’s tact in dealing with these 
savages was really wonderful. It consisted in a dis- 
play of mingled sternness and kindly feeling produc- 
tive of the happiest results the character of the 
savages would permit. Mr. D’Albertis paid for what- 
ever he got, and tried in every way to gain their regard 
with a genuine feeling of good will, which is expressed 
every now and then in the form of a pleasant bit of 
sentiment. He held his own among them, but found 
them, savage-like, nearly always cowardly and treach- 
erous. In one or two cases a nobler feeling appeared, 
and, as a matter of course, the most notable instance 
must be that of a lovely young woman who warned 
him of a plot against his life at the imminent risk of 
her own. Naturally his expressions of gratefulness 
and sympathy are inthis case eloquent beyond those 
of any other part of the book. And yet there are 
many such expressions of bright and naive sentiment, 
which will indeed form for many a special and peculiar 
charm. The ingenuity with which he alternately 
ecaxed and threatened or utterly frightened the natives, 
with guns, fireworks, dynamite and the crudest forms 
of the conjurer’s art, was truly admirable, and prob- 
ably saved his life several times when he stood a 
hundred to one. Indeed, he does not seem to have 
been in much real danger from natives excep! on two 
or three occasions. His chief danger and inconvenience, 
indeed, came from the savages or semi-savages em- 
ployed as a part of his crew. Trouble enough he had 
with them, and here again his indomitable pluck and 
tact stood him in good stead. ; 
The literary style of the book is excellent, con- 
sisting of compactly expressed short sentences (very 
slightly and agreeably suggestive of the nationality 
of the author) that lead the mind without wearying 
over a vast number of details. At the end of the 
account of each voyage are broadly conceived sum- 
maries of the topics recently discussed, and at the 
conclusion of the book there are lists of birds and 
insects collected, with an index, and a small vocab- 
ulary of native words and their English rendering, as 
well as a good map showing the course of the different 
expeditions. The type, paper, and general make-up of 
the work are 8umptuous. Altogether Mr. D’Albertis’s 
book is a most pleasing and instructive production. 
It has not the great ability as a scientific work that 
belongs to such books as Wallace’s ‘‘ Malayan Archi- 
pelago,” but it is none the less conceived in a tho- 
roughly scientific and delightful manner. In its own 
way, it is a model book of travels. 


SOME RECENT NOVELS. 


The Trumpet Major. By Thumas Hardy. (Henry Holt 
& Co.) It is generally assumed, now that George Eliot has 
departed, that Mr. Thomas Hardy, in his delineations of 
human character and his analytic power, is at the head of 
English novelists. Whether this be so or not, the work 
which he is doing seems likely to put him before long in 
that distinguished place. ‘* The Trumpet Major,” his last 
published novel, regarded simply as a story, cannot be 
considered altogether pleasing or satisfactory. The char- 
acters, with the exception of the one who gives the title to 
the volume, do not command our highest respect, and the 
dénouement, as is apt to be the case in Mr. Hardy’s novels, 
is disappointing. The fact is,.we presume that the stcry is 
too closely a piece of real life to be satisfactory, and that the 
people are too little dressed up by his imagination to win 
our unreserved regard. Like the characters of George 
Eliot, they work out sheir own destiny without interfer- 
ence from the author, and apparently with little con- 
cern on his part whether or not they make an agreeable 


impression on the reader. What his stories lack, however, 


in human interest is more than made up by his effective 
treatment of the atmosphere and landscape. The environ- 
ment in which bis characters move, whether the period 
be the present time or, as in the ‘‘ Trumpet Major,” a cen- 
tury ago, is sketched with startling lifelikeness and the 
keenest appreciation of natural objects. 

Don John. No-Name Series. (Roberts Brothers.) As 
we intimated a fortnight since, any one who bas read Miss 
Jean Ingelow’s ‘‘ Off the Skelligs,” and ** Sarah de Beren- 
ger” will not be at a loss to discover the aut: orship of 
‘*Don John.” In the originality of its motive, which, 
however, is not unlike that of ‘‘Sarah de Berenger,” in 
the quaintness of its child characters and the incons: quen- 
tial character of their conversation, and especially in the 
lack of dramatic interest at the close, thestory is too much 
like those which Miss Ingelow has previously written to 
leave any uncertainty that she wrote it, even if it bad 
not been authoritatively announced. The idea of an 
interchange of infants by which the poor child cf the 
nurse shali profit by the advantages of the rich child in ber 
temporary care is not new, but the removal of all wit- 
nesses to the act, so that it cannot be satisfactorily deter- 
mined whether or not the change was really made and to 
whom the children actually belong, is novel and sugges- 
tive,and allows abundant opportunity for the most per- 
plexing situations. A grave artistic fault, however, in the 
book is that the author, whois not supposed to have any 
more knowle!ge on the subject than the reader, takes it 
upon herself at the end to settle the question of identity 
arbitrarily and in contradiction of all the evidence that 
the story itself affords. : 

Sunrise. By William Black. (Harper & Bros.) In his 
last story Mr. Black seems to have avoided the extrava. 
gances of style which for a time marred his writing and 
threatened to spoil his reputation, and to have thrown off 
the trappings of woe which enshrouded two at least of bis 
previous novels. In the coherence of its plot and the sim- 
plicity and beauty of its descriptions ‘‘ Sunrise ” surpasses 
anything Mr. Black has done since the “Princess of Thule ;” 
while in the freshness of its subject and the dramatic pow- 
er with which the situations are treated it successfully 
rivals that charming tale. The plotturns upon the social - 
istic agitations in Europe, and introduces for the heroine 
the charming daughter vf a Polish political adventurer. 
Precisely what are the objects of the secret society whose 
mysterious opcratiovs occupy so large a share of tbe read- 
er’s attention does not appear, though one gets the idea 
that they are on the whole pruiseworthy, and that the es- 
tabli: bwent of its headquarters in America need not cause 
undue alarm. 


Lost in a Great City. By Amarda M. Dougiass. (Lee | 


& Sbepard.) Miss Douglass’s latest story certairly does 
not lack in romantic interest, although it may be doubted 
whether the coincidences which so frequently occur 
throughout its pages would ever be found standing in pre- 
cisely the same relation in real life. The tale isthat of a 
girl who, being Jost in early childhood and conveyed into 
the hands of a trainer for the circus ring, became a rope 
walker and stage dancer. The hardship to which she was 
exposed and the discipline which she suffered are vividly 
described, and it is probable that the author writes from 
the standpoint of some personal cbservation and study in 

to the subject. It is from experiences of this sort that so 
many little ones bave been rescued witbin a few years past 
by the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the 
value of whose sirvices Miss Douglass's book will still 
further recommend. 

The Head of Medusa. By George Fleming. (Roberts 
Brothers.) Warned by the experience of Mi-s Fletcher's 
previous books, ‘* Kismet” and ‘ Mirage,” the reader 
would not be likely to look for a bappy consummation to 
this story, even were be not enlightened as to its end in the 
opening chapter. This exp: dient to distrm criticism at 
the outset by telling the wor-t that there is to be told bas its 
advantages, and may be recommended to other novelists 
who delight in holding the reader's anxieties in suspense, 
only to disay point them atthe last. With the certainty 
in mind that the story drifts on to an unpleasant termina- 
tion, it may be read from tbe purely critical puint of view 


and without a very deep interest im the fate of its char-_ 


acters. 

The Leaden Casket. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) It is sometimes a refreshing change to turn 
from such a book as Mr. Hardy’s, with its keen analyses of 
character and its exposure of hurman weakness, to astory 
like the **‘ Leaden Cesket,” 1n which, without much show 
of literary ability, the author interweaves a variety of 


- romantic if improbable incidents, and finally winds up the 


thread to the reader’s entire satisfaction. Mrs. Huni avails 
herself of a number of characteristic features of London 
social life at the present time, and succeeds in making a 
le ver and entertaining tale. 

A Dreamer. By Catherine Wilde. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
This isa strong character sketch of a man who had the 
misfortune to be an instrument in the death of two of his 
nearest friends, the one the brother and the other the be- 
trothed of the girl to whom he himself was attacked. The 
development of the story from this motive, it will be seen, 
affords possibilities for strong characterization and effec- 
tive dramatic treatment, which the author, Miss Wilde, 
has not neglected. 


Sister and Saint. By Sophy Winthrop Weitzel. (A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co.) Mrs. Weitzel has sketched in this 
little book the devoted and self-denying life of cne whom 
she briefly characterizes as Sister ana Saint—the Sister 
Jacqueline de Sainte Euphemie, by b -th Jacqueline Pas- 
cal—the outline of whose life is no ubt already familiar 
to many of our readers, who will be glad to have its prom- 
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inent points presented to them in this attractive form. 
The materials for the book, the author informs us, have 
been gleaned from a number of authorities relating both 
to the personal history of the Puscal family and to that 
of the conventat Port Royal with which Jacqueline Pas- 
cal was so intimately identified. In her later years, in- 
deed, the life of one is that of the other, and one cannot 
learn anything of herown history without learning also 
that of Angelique Arnauld and the o' her remarkable wo- 
men who organiz d and directed the Port Royal enter- 
prise. One can scare: ly read the book witbout desiring to 
familiarize one’s self still more with the life which it depicts. 
The wholesome simplicity of the Pascal family, the spir- 
itual aspirations of Jacqueline and the high intellectual 
attainments of her brother Blaise, the devout piety of the 

great Bishop Jansen, the fire and zeal of St. Cyran, the 
devotion of the Arnaulds and the trials of the sisters at 
Port Royal are so vividly sketched and engage so closely 
the reader’s interest that one will eagerly turn after 
reading Mrs. Weitzel to the larger works to which she 
obligingly refers bim. Mrs. Weitzel has done her part of 
collating the facts and bringing them into barmonious re- 
Jations so as to show the links intbe chain by which the 
Pascais and Arnaulds were led to their work of selt-conse- 
cration, with a tender and sympathetic appreciation of the 
subject; and the little book, besides being a charmingstory, 
is a valuable review of the religious life of the period. 


Moderation vs. Total Abstinence ; or, Dr Crosby and his 
Reviewers. (Nat Temp. Soc.) This pamphlet contains Dr. 
Crosby’s ‘‘Caim View” and replies thereto by Dr. Hop- 
kins, Wendell Phillips, Mrs. Foster and others. The 
original lecture occupies twenty-four pages, the replies 
one hundred. The book would have given both sides with 
greater tairnessif it had presented some of the views of 
defenders of Dr. Crosby's position along with those of bis 
critics; still both sides are given, and the reader bas an 
opportunity of judging between the two. By far the 
ablest reply is that of Dr. Hopkins, because it is the calm- 
est and most moderate. Dr. Hopkins does not explicitly 
formulate bis own view. He maintains, however, the 
right of the State to prohibit, while he regards the expe- 
diency of prohibition as dependent upon circumstances; 
he agrees with Dr. Crosby's criticisms of some of the 
methods employed by excitable temperance advocates, 
though he thinks those criticisms too sweeping; be recom- 
mends total abstinence, though he puts that recommenda- 
tion simply on the ground that ‘* Here and now most men 
if not ali would be healthier and exert a better influence 
if they would abstain from intoxicating drinks as a bever- 
age.” The question of the proper interpretation of Scrip- 
ture teaching he does not discuss. 

Reeords of William M. Hunt. By Henry C. Angell. 
Illustrated. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.) This 
exquisite memorandum of a great artist lately gone from 
us, from the modesty and simplicity of its narrative, is in 
danger of being uverlooked by the busy reader, very much 
as he will, very likely, step over the arbutus nestling un- 
der dead leaves in his woodland stroll. Plainly these 
friends, who approached the life of Mr. Hunt so closely 
and often, felt that they were holding in trust a great 
privilege, in which all reflecting lovers of art were co- 
sharers, and at the same time were burdened with a re- 
fined sbrinkiog from Boswellism in the di-charge of this 
duty of publication. The story is told with perfect naiveté, 
and a visible candor, with stereoscopic conscientiousness 
of touch, imparts an indescribable grace and fascination. 
Great artists are always great in more directions than one, 
and Mr. Hunt s pungent, epigrammatic sayings are steeped 
in wisdom and have long life in them. Eccentricity, that 
water-mark of genius, with a chromatic undertone of sad- 
ness or moodiness, honesty almost reaching roughness, 
fertility of conception, profound knowledge, and almost 
magical mastery of expression, are ali familiar traits in 
this memorable portraiture. 

Old Paris. By Catherine Charlotte, Lady Jackson. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) In this book, the title of which indi- 
cates its character, Lady Jackson aims to present a view 
. of the court and literary life of Paris during the seven- 
teenth century. It is evidently the fruit of careful study 
into the life and manners of tbat period, and faithfully 
repreduces the atmosphere in which the Kings of France 
from Henry 1V. to Louis XV. livid and reigned. The 
narrative, which is written in an easy, colloquial style, 
introduces all the prominent literary and sccial characters 
of the age, and gives the reader a new insight into their 
characters. Richelieu, Mazarin, Rochefoucauld, Buileau, 
Bossuet and Moliére are prominent figures in the scene, 
and the inside life of the court, with its gossip, scandals 
and intrigues, is disclosed in aaway which the ordinary 
histories of the time, dealing with events on a larger scale, 
do not undertake, although to these intrigues the larger 
events may often be directly traced. The book has a 
strongly romantic flavor, and will be read with interest as 
throwing light upon an epoch in French literature which 
marked its transition from rudeness to refinement. 

Gleanings in the Fields of Art. By Ednah D. Cheney. 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard.) The title fairly suggests the 
character of this wholesome and instructive volume. But 
the gleaner has used quick intelligence and pursued her 
toilsome quest with rare industry. The different chapters 
follow both a chronological and logical order, are enliven- 
ed with biographical and historical materiel of permanent 
interest, and the style is direct and unpretending. The 
volume is hardly critical or analytical, and is on this ac- 
count valuable for readers who are not yet ready for ab- 
stract or metaphysical dissertations on art. The chapter 
on the poems of Micha] Angelo seems out of place ina 
work which, with this one exception, deals exclusively 
with painting and painters. Inthe hands of a competent 


professor it would serve excellent use as a manual for 
classes in art. 

History of the English People. By John Richard Green, 
M.A. Vol. 1V.—The Revolution, 1683-1760; Modern Eng- 
land, 1760-1815. (Harper & Brothers.) We have so re- 
peatedly commended this work to our readers as the his- 
tory par excellence of England that a simple announce- 
ment that it is concluded by this fourth volume, which bas 
been some time awaiting notics, must suffice. The Amer- 
ican will be interested in the calm, dignified, but eloquent 
eulogy of Washington: ‘* No nobler figure ever stood in 
the forefront of a nation’s life.”” The only fault with the 
history is that it ends too soon—with the defeat of Napo- 
leon at Waterloo. We wish he had brought it down at 
least to 1850. 

Old Faithand New Thoughts. By the Rev. J. B. Gross. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) These ‘new 
thoughts ”’ are queer thoughts, but they are not all new, 
The book is the evidently sincere production of a random 
thinker, who feels called on to demolish *‘ Preordination,’’ 
the Augsburg Confession, and orthodox creeds” gener- 
ally, Transubstantiation (which it is claimed leads to can- 
nibalism), eternal punishment, the rite of confirmation, 
and sundry other evils. There is also a chapter on ‘‘ The 
National Need of a Pre-Sepulcbral Inquisition.’’ The style 
is as flighty as the thought, and there seems no need of 
delay in consigning the book to a pre-sepulchral inquisi- 
tion. 

The Schoolmaster’s Trial; or, Old Schooland New. By 
A. Perry. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Presents 
the educational question as to spirit, methods and disci- 
pline in a sharply drawn picture of unquestionable realism 
as true as it is offensive and painful. The common-school 
system sears like a hot iron or the actual cautery in brutal 
bands; leaving life scars not on toughened adults, but on 
the hearts and memories of little children. The writer 
opens up the subject fearlessly from within, and it isa 
consummation devoutly to be wished, that his well- 
studied strokes may fall where they are deserved, with 
wholesome and curative severity. 

The Lord’s Prayer. Seven Hcmilies. By Washington 
Gladden. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The letters of Mr. 
Ruskin to an English clergyman on the Lord’s Prayer 
called out the sermons which compose this volume. The 
different clauses of the prayer are clearly and practically 
considered. The sermons were not written in the atmos- 
phere of a hermitage, but bear evidence in their helpful 
suggestions that their author has lived among men and 
knows their wants. We commend the volume to all who 
use this comprehensive prayer, with the assurance that 
every clause will be enriched by the thoughts here ex- 
pressed. 

The Bible Student's Cyclopedia. By A. C. Morrow. 
(New York: N. Tibbals & Sons.) The method of studying 
the Bible which this book suggests is not to be commended. 
It.is well enough to be able to answer any question that 
may be asked about the things of Scripture mention, but 
that would not prove an understanding of the Word of 
God. This book contains forty chapters of questions on 
things, persons, places, events, etc., mentioned in the 
Bible, with answers in chapters arranged by themselves, 
For social entertainment the book might be found profit- 
able, but for real Bible study it is of secondary import- 
ance. 

Holy Week and Easter. By the Rev. G. H. Wilkinson, 
M.A (E.P. Dutton & Co.) The little papers which make 
up this book are intended for daily devotional reading dur- 
ing Holy Week, and are the substance of addresses deliv- 
ered in St. Peter’s Church, Eaton Square, London. They 
are marked by directness of appeal, deep religious spirit, 
and practical helpfulness, and wiil be found profitable not 
only at the time of year for which they are intended, and 
by the particular denomination before which they were 
delivered, but at all times and by all classes of Christians. 


Browsing among Books, and other Essays. By Abba 
Goold Woolson. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) Daintily 
bound and printed,these brief little studies--for they are not 
essays—nicely illustrate the terse, sparkling way of put- 
ting things which Gail Hamilton turned on, years ago, in 
the ‘‘ Atlantic.” There is plenty of crisp Saxon, and some- 
times a flavor of forced smartness, with a dazzling want of 
repose and the “‘ positive degree ;’’ but there is not a dull 
line, although there are slangy ones,in the book. It is 
handy asa sandwich for the cars or boat. 

A Woman’s Talk about India. By Harriet G. Brittan. 
(Philadelphia: American Sunday-School Union.) This 
volume, written for the young friends of missions, contains 
much valuable and interesting information about the 
manners aud customs of the people of India. The familiar 
style in which the story is told adds to its attractiveness, 
and it cannot fail to increase interest in mission work. It 
ought to find a place in the Sunday-school library. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
—The Rev. M. D. Conway will at once publish a volume 
of reminiscences of and conversations with Mr. Carlyle. 
—Prof. Francis J. Child, of Harvard College, is making 


a collection of unprinted ballads, and hopes, by aid of 


friends, to rescue many from the lips of the people. 

—The United States Census of 1880 is expected to be the 
most complete and excellent in existence, and its digest, 
by Professor F. A. Walker, is awaited with great interest. 

—‘*Senex,’’ the author of a recent English volume of 
‘‘ Clerical Reminiscences,’’ is ascertained to be the Rev. 
William Bateman, rector of South Church, near South- 
end. 

—An increasing demand for the ‘‘Atlantic Monthly ”’ in 
England is one of the literary signs of the times. Our 
English cousins are only just beginning to find out how 


excellent a magazine can be made in this country~an 
more than oue of them, too. 

—The Rev. T. T. Munger’s new book of essays for young 
men, ‘‘On the Threshold,’’ has already reached a third 
edition, and is likely toreach many more. It is as good as 
gold. 

—Lord William Lennox has written ‘‘ Plays, Players 
and Playbouses at Home and Abroad, with Anecdotes of 
tbe Drama and the Stage,’’ which will soon be published 
by Hurst & Blackett. 

—W.& A. K. Johnson, the Exuglish map publishers, 
have brought out a new map of the Transvaal, designed 
to show with accuracy the field of events now exciting so 
much interest in South Africa. 

—At Mr. Gladstone's request Cassell, Petter, Galpin & 
Co. are to publish a new edition of * Sy-tems of Land 
Tenure in Various Countries,” a series of essays originally 
issued under the sanccion of the Cobden Club. 

—The latest Boston notion is a mammoth history of 
America on the plan of the memorial history of Boston. 
Mr. Justin Winsor is to edit it, under direction of a com- 
mittee of which Hon. lobert C. Winthrop is chairman. 

—Hammersiey & Co , of Philadelphia, have nearly ready 
their great ‘“ Naval Encyclopedia,’’ which makes a large 
octavo, of similar appearance in size and type to a volume 
of the *‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and will be sold at 38 
in cloth. It will be sold through the trade, and not by 
subscription, as originally intended. 

—Mr. J. W. Clarke’s ** Notes” on Cambridge, England, 
which have been so delightful a feature of Mr. Hamerton’s 
‘‘Portfolio” the past year, have now been issued by See- 
ley, Jackson & Halliday in form by themselves, with etch- 
ings and vignettes. They are full of all sorts of interest 
for all students of the great English university. 

—A translation of Bonaventure’s ‘Life of Christ,” origi- 
nally published in Augsburg in 1468, the first production 
of the first printer of that city, will shortly be issued by 
E. and B. Young & Co., of New York. The work had 
great popularity in its time, and before the sixteenth cen- 
tury came it had run through thir*een editions. 

—Gebbie & Co., of Philadelphia, a firm whose name has 
just made an appearance, have in preparation a ‘*‘ Library 
of Choice Literature,”’ to be edited by Mr. A. R. Spofford, 
the Librarian of Congress, and Mr. Charles Gibbon, of 
London. It is to be completed in eight volumes, or thirty- 
three parts, and illuminated with steel engravings. 

—The Catholic Publication Society, of this city, will 
shortly issue, by special arrangement with the English 
publishers, Messrs. C. Kegan Paul & Co., the ‘* Cath>lic 
Dictionary,” or ‘Cyclopedia of Theology and History,” 
edited by Father Addis and Thomas Arnold. The work 
cannot be got ready till 1882, but subscriptions will be 
received at any t:me. 

—Some of our readers may remember the famous sixth- 
century Latin translation of the Pentateuch, which was 
stolen by Libri from the Lyons library, and which was 
recently restored by Lord Asbburnbam, into whose pos- 
session it had come. An edition of it in fac simile bas 
lately been published, with an elaborate introduction, 
descriptive and critical. 

—Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.’s new serial work, *‘ Ll- 
lustrated British Ballads,’ promises to be one of the most 
superb publications ever issued from the English press. 
The scope of the text for illustration is simply illimitable, 
and that it will be generonsly improved nobody can ques- 
tion who knows at all the great resources of the house 
which has undertaken the enterprise. 7 

—Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. have prepared a beautiful 
Easter gift in the shape of a harp with illuminated covers 
and twelve pages, containing George Herbert’s ‘“‘ Easter’’ 
and the translation of the Latin hymn ‘ Plaudite Coeli.” 
Each psge is exquisitely decorated with floral and other 
designs, by Mrs. Nellie B. Walker, and the harp is fringed 
with white satin and bound together with silk ribbon and 
cord. Altogether it is the most tasteful and artistic thing 
of the kind that we have yet seen. 

—Sister Augustine, whose life has just been published in 
a bandsome volume by Henry Holt & Co., was an Old 
Catholic and Superior of a Sister of Charity hospital at 
Bonn, whose firm adherence to her principles occasioned 


| her excommunication from the Roman Catholic Church. 


It is an extremely interesting and edifying narrative, of 
the ‘‘ Sister Dora” order, and shows how much of good re- 
sides in the different branches of the household of faith. 
It is prefaced with a portrait on steel, which gives a very 
winning impression of the woman whom it concerns, 

—Sampson, Low & Co. have commenced the publication 
of a new series of biographies, to be called *‘ English Phi- 
losophers.” Mr. J. A. Farrer is the general editor, and 
the series is announced to include, among others, Bacon, 
Berkeley, Hamiiton, J. S. Mill, Mansel, Hobbes, Bentham, 
Austin, Hartley and James Mill, Shaftesbury, and Hutch- 
eson. The volume on Hamilton, by Prof. Monck, of Dub- 
lin, is already issued, and Miss Helen Taylor will write the 
volume dealing with Mr. John Stuart Mill. The books are 
about the size of *‘ English Men of Letters,” and will be 
republished in America by G. P Putnam’s Sons, 

—Mr. Henry James, Jr., has just got a bard knock from 
the London ‘ Spectator’’ which we hope may do him 
good. Itis this: ‘‘If only Mr. Henry James suddenly be- 
came aware of the real existence of a moral world, his 
tales would increase as much in interest for the reader as 
they probably would in difficulty for the writer. As it is, 
they are little kaleidoscopic arrangem:uts of the various 
hues of human nature, as seen by a singularly acute and 
passionless eye; but they seem to indicate no more purpose 
in the arrangement than the kaleidoscope itself, which, as 
you turn it, constantly creates new combinations of form 
and color, all almost equally impressive, and all without 
purpose, artistic or otherwise.”’ 
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y . THE DEATH OF CALHOUN. WELL PUT. 
FACT AND RUMOR. An unpublished letter from Mr. R.M.| The Boston “Herald” prints the 


—Qeen ( ‘Yaroline, of Denmark, is dead. 

—The ekctric light is being applied to 
Luoys. 

—jord Derby is hkely to join the English 
winistry. 

—The New York Senate has taken posses- 
sion of its new chamber. 

—Prof, Franklin Cartéyaccepts the Presi- 
deney of Williams College. 

~The LUlmois Legislature has defeated 
the prohibition amencment. 

—The Hon. Levi P. Mortoa is the new 
American Minister to Frauce. 

—The importation «f American pork is 
uow a bursipg question in Europe. 

—The Manhattan Club entertained Gen, 
Haneock at dinner last S-turday night, 

—Gen. Joseph C. Pinckney, Comuiissiover 
of Emigiation, died in this city last Friday. 

—Since the announcement of the Cabinet 
the newspapers area dreary waste, 
_—The Duke of Sutherland and the Mar- 
yuis of Stafford are about to visit this coun- 
try. 

—There is talk of the building of a rail- 
road through Newfoundland by au Aweri- 
‘an company. 

—It is said that the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts Barvett will visit this country dur- 
ing the spring. 
$50,000 worth of diamonds, left bere by 
Santa Aupa years ago, are about to be sold 
to satisfy his creditors. 

Printeinps, an immense dry-goods 
astabli-bment of Paris. was burned last 
week ata loss of $1,800,000. 

—Coionel T. W. Higginson 1s to represent 
Massachusetts officially at the Cowpens, 
3. C.. centennial cel bration. 

—One of the sadiest and most inexplica- 
gle suicides of the day is that of a young 
aw student in Brooklya last Sunday. 

—Last week was prolific of doctors, Belle- 
vue College turning ous 117 and the Uni- 
versi‘y of the City of New York 191. 

—Sccretary Liocolu bas slreasy shown 
me excellent qualification for his cflice. 
de positively declines to be interviewed. 

—It is propos-d to erect a statue to Car- 
yvle on the Tuames embankment in London 
tnd to place a bust of him in Westminster 
Abhey. 

—There bas been a great earthquake in 
‘he island of Ischia, on the It-+lian coast, 
wrecking maoy houses and killing about 
people. 

—Senatr David Davis's independence 
eans tothe Democratic side. He is large 
nough to fill the entire space between the 
parties. 

—Such is Senator Eimunds’s reputation 
‘or watcbfulness that bis absence is always 
aken advantag- of to rush all the jobbing 
» ls before the Senate. 

—The Speaker of the New York Assembly 
sisted that a derby hat should be removed 
other day ia the ywalleries. He did no. 
see that a lady was under ib. 

—It is to be hoped that the recent ridicu- 
ous spectacle at the Madi-on Square Gar- 


jen will bring the whole system of walkiug 


matches into permauent disrepute. 

—Reports of heavy snow-storms continue 
so comein from the North and West; mean- 
while there are no visible indications of 
spring in the latitude of New York. 

—The Field Civil Core for the State of 
New York is arousing a good deal of oppo- 
sition among the lawyers. They dread i's 
anforeseen modifications of the common 
law. 

— Boston dots nothisg by halves. Having 
invited ex-Secretary Scburz to a_ public 
linner, it bas now as-umed an attitude of 
judicial calmvess by inviting Senators Hvar 
and Dawes to anotber dinner. 

—Last Saturday morning a house in 
Second Place, Brooklvn, was invadel in 
proad daylight by four men,who carried olf 
amounting to 2600. three $1,000 
oonds and a sinall sum of money. 

—People who have aimost forgotten the 
I'weed Ring will have their recollections of 
chat unbappy tame recalled by the final 
sentence of Henry W. Genet to eight 
mon'hs’ imprisonment in the penitentiary 
and a fine of 89 604. 

—The nomivation of Secretary Windom 
excites some curiosity in Europe, where 
ais financial recori canvot be reconciled 
with President Garficlds views, but it is 
more and more evident that this igs to be a 
aarficld administration. 

—The President has appointed William 
M. Evarts, of New York, Allen G. Thur- 
man, of Obio, Timothy O. Howe, of Wis- 
eomsin, (ctousi-sio. rs on the part of the 
Uniti! States to the International Mone- 
pery Conference at Paris, 


T. Hunter, a Virginia Senator, says the 
“Atlantic Monthly,” gives some inter- 
esting facts concerning Mr. Calhoun’s 
last moments, and the views at that 
time of the Southern magnates. ‘* Mr. 
Calboun’s death,” wrote Mr. Hunter, 
‘was eminently simple, calm and un- 
affected—no display or pretension, no- 
thing for stage effect. He knew that 
his mortal sickness was upon him, but 
he did not expect todie so soon. The 
evening before bis death be had his mail 


read to him, commented upon some of 
the lett«ers, and directed his son to clear 
up his tuble, as was his wontevery night. 
In the night, when be found he was 
dying, he directed his son to pack up 
his pupers and watcb, and to give his 
pene lito hisson Andrew. When speech 
ieft bim he still showed consciousness 
by sigus; and, beckonivg to his son, 
squeezed his band and exp:red, without 
pula aud without fear. He bad always 
suid 10 Ine previously, and to others 
through his sickness, that he had no ap- 
prelheusions of death; that it was an 
evi ntin relation to which he felt that 
he bud no right to entertain a wish. He 
man of few quotations, but oue 
which he often us-d to me was that 
there was ‘the same Providence on the 
fatul as the patal hour.’ He was not 
cousulted as to his birtb, nor did he be 
tleve Luut his wisnes ought to weigh or 
even exist as to bis death: such I sup- 
pose to bave been his meaning. He had 
a greater faith in bis abstractions, one 
aud ull, thau any other man I eversaw, 
aud this was his abstraction, as I think, 
about deatb.” . . . Mr. Calhcun’s 
death elicited glowing eulogies ia both 
Houses of Congress, but the most im- 
pres-ive was that of Henry Clay. Evi- 
dently steunding on the brink of his own 
grave, be went on to say, **I was his 
seuior, Mr. President, in years—in no- 
thing eise. According to the course of 
nature, I ought to bave preceded him. 
lt bas been decreed otuerwise; but 1 
know that I shall linger here only a 
slurt time, and shail soon foliow him.” 
WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN ITALY. 

It anything ia to be done in Italy for 
a republic, the best and wisest plan will 
be to let women into the work, for 
Italian women are quite the equals of 
Italian men,and even their superiors, 
in shrewdness aod prudent Managemeut 
of affairs. lam not alludipg to women 
of rank and society, but to women of 
the people—women in  business—who 
are rewarkable fora veritable instinct 
of good management. Ihave two ser- 
Vants, a husbaud and wife. The mau is 
more obedient, more exact in his work 
for me, but he is an idiot about the 
management of his own affairs; if it 
wele not for bis wife he would bea beg- 
gar. He has two passions — lottery 
gambling aad love of wine. His wife is 
double his size, and at least ten years his 
seuior. Hestands in mortalawe of her. 
All the mouey they make goes ivto her 
hands. subscribesso much a month 
to a mutual aid seciety; she buys all the 
clothes he veeds, and also looks aftera 
son of his by u former marriage. She 
cannot read nor write, but she is as 
~hrewd aud managiog as if she werea 
diplomat. Ste is a good cook; honest 
aia Working Italian can be; faithful as 
a dog, but restless under authority, and 
yields to no ove but me—ner padrona or 
mistress—s0metimes she yields to me 
only under protest. She isa fair type 
of the Italian workiug woman. Her 
busband knows her capability, and 
is willing to have ber manage bis 
affairs. Ouceina while she gives him a 
little money for a lottery ticket, and 
every day measures out bis wiue, 

Many of my readers who bave visited 
mein Rome will recognize the likeness 
of Adelaide, a great, burly, noisy 
woman from the Marches, witb no man- 
nersto boast of, but with a heart of 
gold, a temper like a tempest, and a 
gavyety and lightness of spirit like a lark 
in springtime. Give those two people 
the right to vote, explain the subject of 
voting to them; Anacleto, the man, 
would get muddled and woolly in his 
brains; Adelaide would soon understand 
the whole business, and probably be 
chairwoman of ward meetings, So, if 


,arepublicis to come iu Italy, let the 


woman bavea full share of the work, 
and the work will be wiser, 


‘edifice 


following squib, which we quote as 
worthy of consideration from church 
owners and underwriters insuring them: 

The following specifications of the architect 
for the construction of the First Baptist 
Church in Cambridgeport were saved from 
the record closet in the vestry during tbe 
progress of the iate fire bya Herald’”’ re- 
porter: 

First—The outer shel! shal! be of brick, laid 
after the modern or sham gothic atyle, so as 
to give the appearance of stability and solidity 
to the structure. 

Second—The inner shell shall be of wood, 
held in place by wooden stringers attached 
to tbe outer sbell or sham wall. 

Third—There shal! be as many hcrizontal 
wooden fluesin the floors and vertical flue: 
in the walls of the two shells, connecting with 
a large concealed space in the roof as the 
circumstances of the case will permit. There 
shall be as much kindling wood in these 
interspaces as may be needed to assure com- 
plete and rapid destruction by fire. 

Fourth—Tbe four furnaces shall be ar- 
ranged as nearly as possibie in the same way 
as those which caused the loss of the old 
cburch by fire in January. 1866, with 
wooden air-boxes and other devices well 
suited and approved in the art of conbustible 
construction. 

Fifth—It shall be the purpose of the con- 
structor to assure the pastage of the flame 
to the roof in fi -e minutesafter the fire be- 
gine, and to cause the roof to fall in 30 
minutes. 

Sixth--The twotowers are to be constructed 
so as to fal! witbin one hour, and all other 
methods adopted to avoid a partial loss of 
the property. 

Signed and sealed Jan. 22. 1866. 

Tanis Fatuvs, Architect. 
FIRE RECORD, FEB. 4, 1881. 

A church in ruins. 

Burning of the First Bantist Church in Cam- 
bridgeport--total loss, $95,000. 

The fire reached the roof in less than 
the time allowed in the foregoing spec'- 
fications and the roof fell in less than 
half au hour. 

[ ADVERTISEMENT. --Propoxals will be re- 
ceived b« the building committee of this 
society for the reconstruc ion of their church 
Pians and specifications will be fur- 
nished by their architect Iaxis Fatwws, A. 
A.8., No. 4 Bliod Row, Boston.) 


Publisher's Department. 


New YorKE, Marcu 16, 1881. 


Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscrip's offered for 
publication should be addressed “™ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Square, 
New York.’’ OUnaccepted articies will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enougb postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsibie 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements sbould be sent to ** The 
Christian Union, New York City.’ Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
eation. Libera! discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at tce :isk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
chree cent stamp. 


Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 2] Brom- 
fleld street. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99. Ashland Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 66 North Fourth St 


The attention of such of our readers as 
may be contemplating housekeeping, or 
who are replenishing their stock of bouse- 
furnishing necessaries, is called to the card 
of Mr. Charles L Hadley, Cooper Institute, 
New York City, where may be found in 
stock a complete assortment of White and 
Decorated French China,and Engli-h Por- 
celain Dinner, Tea, and Coamber Sets, etc., 
as well as al] Metal and Wooden Wares. 
This firm has long made a specialty of send- 
ing their wares throughout the country, on 
receipt of P. O. Money Order or by Express 
C. O. D.; and, as they are reliable and ex- 
perienced, this is often of great advantage 
to our friends at ea distance. Catalogue and 
Price-List mailed free on application. 


One Cent will buy a Postal Card, on which 
sena your address and ‘eeeive tree a 100-page book, 
which treatsof ail diseases of the Liver, Headache, 
Jaundice, Constipation, Maiaria, etc. Addres 


SANFORD, 164 Broadway, New York, (Mention this 
paper.) 


| BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications deltvered 
1t the Editorial Rooms of this paver will be 
wknowledged in its earliest subsequent tasue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us Of any omission in thia respect. Aec- 
ngs pret memoranda of prices are desirable 
in Cares. 


HARPER & Bros., Franklin Square, N. Y. 
(Franklin Square Library. ) 
“The Wards of Plotinus.”” By Mrs. Jobn 
Hunt. 
* Reminiscences of Carlyle.” By James A. 
Froude. 
INTERNATIONAL News Co., New York. 
** London Illustrated News.”’ 
‘** London Graphic.” 
I. K. Funk & Co., 10 Dey St., N. Y. 
Diary of a Mivister’s Wife.’ By Almedia 
M, brown. (Standard Series.) 
J. W. Bovton, 706 B’way, New York. 
‘The Portfolio.” 
A. D. T, RANDOLPH, 900 Broadway, New York. 
The Changed Cross.”’ 


Estes & LavrRiaT, Boston. 
**American Art Review.” 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOcIETY, 58 Reade St., 


** Moderation vs. Total Abstinence; or, Dr. 
Crosby and His Reviewers.”’ 

CHAS. SCRIBNER'S Sons, 743 Broadway, N. Y 
“Carlyle’s Reminiscences." By James A. 
Froude. Including characteristic sketches of 
many of his contemporaries, 
‘**Memoirs of Prince Metternich.” 
and fourth volumes. 


T. B. Peterson & Bros., Phila. 
**Linda.”’ By Mrs. C. L. Hentz. 

Jas. R. Osaoop & Co., Boston. 
“Breton By Henry Blackburn and 
Randolph Caldecott. A quaint and charming 
little book. 

ROBERT CARTER & Bros., 530 Broadway, New 
York 

Daily Prayers for the Household.” 

Rey. Dr. J. O. Dykes. 

(Violet and Lily Series. 
Rose Without Thorns.” 
shall. 

“The Violet in the Shade.” 
shail. 

** Light on the Lily.” 
** Dolly’s Charge.’ By Beatrice Marshall. 
* Our Laddie.*’ By Lizzie J. Tomlinson. 
* Ursula.”’ By M. L. Benken. 


C. W. BaRvEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
**School Bulletin Publications.” 
R. WORTHINGTON, 770 B’way, New York. 


**English Sonnets.’’ By D. M. A col- 
lection of sonnets from the earliest times. 


The third 


By the 


$3.00.) 
By Emma Mar- 


By Emma Mar- 


By Emma Marshall. 


M. E. PUBLICATION Society, Boston. 
* Graduating System for Country Schools.” 
By Alex. Il. Wade. 
Dovp, MeEap & Co., New York. 
‘History of the New Haven Colony.” 
E. E. Atwater. 


By 


T. WHITTAKER, Bible House, N. Y. 


* Characteristics of the Church.”’ By Alex. 
Marke. 

‘Cambridge University Sermons,” 
Litt!ejobn. 

** Social Law of God.” (Sermons on Ten Com- 
mandinents.) By E, A. Washburn, D.D. 


By Bishop 


MAGAZINES. 


Weatininster Review, The American Art Jour- 
nal, The Antiquary, Evangelical Christian, Har- 
per’s Magazine, Sunday Magazine. 


PAMPHLETS, PERIODICALS, ETC. 


The Foreign Missionary, The Gospel] in Our 
Land, Indu:trial News, Church Missionary In- 
telligencer, Children’s Museum,ChristianWorld, 
The Preacher’s Cabinet (I. K. Funk & Uo., New 
York), Standard Hymns and Notes (Funk & Co.) 


Music. 


**Easter Annual;” * Eoglish Anthems.” 
low & Main. 
Musical Herald.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


MADGE, THE VOILET-GIRL, 


AND OTHER POEMS, 
By MARY D. BRINE, 


Authoress of “Somebody's Mother” and * The Home 
Concert,’ both of which highly popular poems are 
included in this colleciion. Price $3. 


AN ELECANT EASTER PRESENT 


The volume is a sumptuous one, appealing in all 
of its details to the cultivated, gwsthetic, artistic 
ciass of buvers.’ —| The Evening post. 

‘The home sentiment, delicately and purely ex 
has made her fugitive poems very popular 

hey beiong to the schoo! which Alice and Phebe 
Cary adorned, and are found tucked away into the 
corners of work-: askets and slipped into pocket- 
books, easing and resting tired people with their 
riJls of music.’’—i The Christian Intelhgencer. 

** Madge isu very pathetic story, g:acetully and 
sweetly told, ard it cannot failte be popniar. The 
cover of the volume is embellished taeteiul 
design devised and painted by the giited autbor.— 
|Harper’s Weekly 
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Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Maron 16, 1881. 


“There is bardiy a nam® which holds im- 
portant pace in modern Egiish literature 
but wnat bas been represeated ia Harper's 
Magazine, and at its best, while the illustra- 
tions: x :ibit the dev lopmen of pictorial art 
duriog th» past thirty years betterand more 
eompiet ly than any otver pub.ication in the 
country.”’— Boston Transcript. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR APRIL 


CONTAINS: 
THE “GREEN MOUNTAINS IN SUGAR 
WittiAM H. RIDKEING. 


Win Eight Llilustrations 


AN CATHEDRAL. By ARTHUR 
GIL 
Witao Ilustrations. 


INDIAN EDUCAT! ON AT HAMPTON AND 
CARLISLE. Hy HELEN W. LUDLOW. 
With Fifteen Lilustratio.s. 


ITALIAN L'FE IN NEW YORK. By CHAR 
ADAMS. 
Wita veb Liiustrations. 


MY IN SWITZERLAND. By H.M. 
BYERS, 
Wi Five Illustrations, 


ART-EM *ROIDERY. 
OaKEY. 
With tweive Il Adis 
AN ARTIST’S REMIN ISCENCES.—I. 
GEOKG E Hy W.H. BEARD. 
Witu One illustration. 


ALEXANDER F. 


KARNEGAT. A By 
WALT WHITMAN 


MILWAUKEE. Sys ERNEST INGERSOLL, 
Scvi 
ANNE. A NOVEL. By CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
WoOOLSoON, 
Wito tlilustration. 


TWO STORMS. A STORY. 
BONNER, 
INDIAN CAMP. A POEM. 
TROWBKIDGE. 


DARWIN'AN D!VERSIONS.. 
H. UNDERWOOD. 


VERNAL FAITH. A POEM. By PAUL H. 
HAYNE. 


By SHERWOOD 


THE 3: 


By FRANCIS 


E-ASSURANCE DOES ASSURE. By S1&- 
PHEN H. LYNG, Jr 


YOUNG MAN, GO WESTD. 
BIGELOW. 


A LAO DICKAN. 


LIF 
By POULTNEY 


BooK THE FLIRST—GEORGE 
So oMERS*T. HOOK THE SECOND. UAKE 
AND HavilL THOMAS HARDY. 


Wiib tiiustration, 


THEGATE UF THE ORIENT. A POEM. By 
WILLIAM GLBSON. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAW ER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Une Year.. .$4.00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 4.00 


HARPER’S YUUNG PEOPLE, One Year 1.50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 
weekly publication, Cootaining woras of 
Travel, Biowrapby, Aistory, Fiction and 
Poetry, at prices ranging trom 10 to 25 cents 
pernumb-r. listoft Franklin 
Square Library be furnished gratui- 
tousiy on app.ication to HARPER & BROTH- 
ERS. 


te” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising 
th: ti jes of Detweeno three and tour thousand 
pier will be sent by mailon receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


Indisputabie culinary Times. 


VALUABLE COOKING RECEIPTS. 


By THOS. J, MURRAY, late Caterer of Astor House 
and Rossmo-« ot New York, and Continen- 
ta! Hotel, of Vhilade 

Contains vo theorizing, only practical, thoroughly 
tested formulas for some of the most dainty, deiicaie 
dishes known among r<.sim ltied and 
adapted to tue WANs OF FA MILIES OF 
MODKRATE M EA NS, Without sacrifeing the 
rare qualities (hat serve to make the dishes at first 
class hotels so appeuzing. 

Price, cloth. 75 Cents: prper 35 Cents. 
“Itis especi Hy rich in tormulas for salads and 

oat. 


Sent, post paid, on recipt of price. GEO. W. HAR- 
LAN, Publisher, Park Vlace. New York. 


Bagster’s Catalogue « of Bibles, etc. 
a CALALUGUA OF 
Biblical and Miscellaneous Works, 
Published by Messrs. SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 


of Lopion, will be forwarded /ree by mail to any one 
desiring it by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, lb Astor Place, >.7. 
Bole io. tae 


The Magazine of Art 


For MARCH, containing— 


YEAMES'’S QUEEN ELIZABETH RECEIVING 
THE FRENCH AMBASSADORS AFTER THE 
MASSACRE OF ST, BARTHOLOMEW.” 
(Frontispiece.) 

THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE GROS- 
VENOR GALLERY. With Four Engravings. 

HOW TO DECORATE A ROOM. Illustrated. 


GROTESQUE HEADS BY M.LEGRAIN. With 
Three Evgravings. 

“A DESPERATE VENTURE.” From the Paint- 
ing by Signor GAETANO CHIERICI, 

DUTCH PRINTERS AND WOOD-CUTTERS. 
With Three Illustrations. 

OUR LIVING ARTISTS: WILLIAM FREDER- 
I1CK YEAMES, R.A. With Portrait and En- 
graving of ** Amy Robsart.”’ 

**GENIUS GUARDING THE SECRET OF THE 
TOMB.” From the Statue in Marbie by M. 
RENE DE SAINT-MARCEAUX. 

OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

TREASURE-HOUSES OF ART: TRENTHAM 
HALL. With Three illustrations. 

THE PRECOCITY OF PAINTERS. 

“THE BURGOMASTER.” From the Painting 
by Max VOLKHART. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE “SALON.” 

GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 
Illustrated. 

BUNDLES OF RUE: LIVES OF ARTISTS 
RECENTLY DECEASED—ALFRED STE- 
VENS. With Three Engravings. 

ART NOTES. 


Price 35c. Yearly Subscription, 83.50. 


‘**We know of no ‘thing of heauty’ which 
would be niore of an ab'ding joy than this splen- 
did periodical.*’—| Christian Intelligencer, 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


‘* The most remarkable book on religious 
topics in the year past.”’ 


SCOTCI 
SERMOX 


18380. 


By Principal Cairp, Rev. J. Cunninesaw, D.D., 
Rev. D. J. Ferevson, B. D., Professor Wm. 
KnicatT, LL.D... Rev. W. Mcinrosu, DD., 
Kev. W. L. M’FARtAN, Rev. ALLAN MENZIES, 
B.D, Rev. T. Nicou.,, Rev. T. Rar, M.A., 
Rev. A. Semp.e, B. D., Rev. J. STEVENSON, 
REV. PATRICK STEVENSON, Rev. R. H. Story, 
D.D, 


“*The Christian Union’ gives these bold and 
reverent aud spiritual preachers cordial wel- 
come as builders together with God; welcome 
for the sincerity of their quest, the general 
clearness of their thought, the uawonted frank- 
ness of their utterance, the catbolicity of their 
sympathies, aud the unexceplionable reverence 3 
and humility of their spirit. . We espe- 
cially advise all ministers and thoughtful relig- 
jous teachers to study it: conservatives with 
such patience as they can command, because, 
whatever may be thought cf the souudness or 
unsoundness of its teachings, it is unquestion- 
ably one of the ab'est of all the recent represent- 
ative utterances of a phase of modern thought, 
of which no religious teacher has a right to re- 
main in ignoravce.”’—[The Christian Union. 

**By its publication a direct challenge has 
been given to the church, which must either 
recoguize the pew ideas or cast them out. In 
any case a crisis has been precipitated.”’’—(The 
Nation. 


1 vol., 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by matl, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1.3 & 5 BOND ST., NEW YORK, 


JUST I[8SUED.—ROPER’S 
HANDY Containing a tull ez lanation of 
the Stexm Engine Indicator and its use an! advan- 
tazes ty agai Steam Users. 16m», 675 pages. 


Price, CLAXTON & CU., Philade'phia. 
Young Peoole and Children. © ‘atalog' ue 


ENGINEER'S 


for Sundav School and Famutr Libdra- 
ries, ‘or Parents, Teachers. 
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The World-fumed ScCRIBNER.”’ 
— LONDON EXAMINER. 


SCRIBNER FOR APRIL. 


MARINE FORMS FOR DECORA- 
TION.—A suggestive paper of special in- 
terest, contributed by J. C. BEaRD, richly 
illustrated by the author. 

THE SHOPPERS’ REBELLION.— 
The bistory co operative s:ores, so suc- 
c-ssful in England. »nd now under organ- 
ization in this country. Also, 


CO-OPERATION IN APART- 
MENT HOUSES, with plans and :ugges- 
tions. Mrs. BKURNETTS bright novelecte, 
‘*A FAIR BARBARIAN,’’ is con- 
cluded. It will 
a novel+ette by GEORGE W. CABLE—* Ma- 
dame Delphbine.”’ 

Bisbop DOANE contributes a paper on 
‘*¢ Father Hyacinthe,” with a rtrait 
besuitully epgiaved by COLE; ERNEST 
INGERSOLL vrites of **The Calhoun 
Summer Home;’? EDWARD STRAHAN, of 
** Greek Terra-Cottas from Tanagra 
and Elsewhere 3’? Miss CONSTANCE F. 
GORDON CUMMING (si-ter of the famous 
traveler, and herself a visi'tant cf many 
lands). of ** The Greatest Living Vol- 
cano.”’? There are other illus ated papers 
on ** New York Attics and House- 
Tops,?? snd a personal sccoust of 
ning the Rapids of the U pper Hudson.” 
Unillustrated papers oa **AGeorgia Plan- 
tation’? in L86l and as it is now; ** Elee 
mentary Instruction in the Mechanic 
Arts 3°? **A Novel Entertainment from 
Punch;”? A Freak of Fate;’? a store 
st rv by Miss ANNA EICHBERG. etc 

THE SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY 
WOOD-ENGRAVING PRIZE 
BLOCKS are published with several of 
those rece:ving-h u rable meution ia the 
recent contest. New prizes in engraving 
are cffered for the comivg year. 

The Marcb numbers of bota SCRIBNER and 
St. NICHOLAS are out of print. 

April SCRIBNER ready March 19tb, and 
for sale by all dealers. Price 35 cents; 
$4 00 a year. 

SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


The New Era in Music. 


THE TONIC SOL-FA 
MUSIC READER, 


By THEO F. SEWARD and B. C. UNSELD, 


Is the best instruction book for progressive 


teachers of Vocal Music, because— 


It presents a Natural Method of learning to 
sing. 

It teaches the pupil to Sing at Sight, in one-half 
the time required by the Staff Notation. 

It leads to a much higher Musical Intelligence 
in those who use it. 


A large number of Teachers have already intro- 
duced this System, and find their classes 
deeply interested and one-half the difficul- 
ties of the study of Music are overcome by 
the simplicity, the attractiveness and the 
comprehenosiveness of the Tonic Sol- fa 
Method, 


GIVE IT A CAREFUL TRIAL. 
YOU WILL BE DELIGHTED 
WITH IT. 


Circular sent Free. The Book sent 
on receipt of 35 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, Chicage. 
76 East Nivth Street. New York 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


The Beacon Light! 


“Thetrue Light, which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” 


The Beacon Light is an unusually at‘rac- 
tive and b SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG 
Rook. by J. M. Tenney and E. A. 
Hivilman, bo bave oud a very successtul 
experieuce a8 song writers and Composerr. 
Their book is ore of the best ever made. 
THE BEACON LIGHT bas many nobie bymops 
aud the sweetest ot meiodies. Specimen 
cupies mailed for 30 cents; liberal reduc- 
tion for quantities. 


Choirs and Societies will do we'l to 
Cantatas. end the musical season by perfurm- 
ing either a Sac:ed Cantata. as Buck's 46th Psalin, 
or Chaduwek’s splendid Jos: ;h'a Bondage, or Butier- 


Beleshazzar, ($1) or try the very easy Esther, 


cts.) or Hoots always popular Haymakere, ($1) or 
Buck's classical Don Munio, 


The Emerson Method for Reed Organ, 
($2.50), vg Emerson and Matnews. is among the very 
best, = bas a good collection of instrumental an 
vocal music. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


DITSON & KRW YORK, 


be followed in Mav by. 
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NEW (1881) MUSIC. 


LASTER 


CIRIST, OUR PASSOVER ‘anthem). Willams. 
FILL THE ROS S (esntat a’, Geo 


Wa 15 
HE [8S RISEN tanthem). Dress 
THE ROC K AW ‘AY ‘anthem), 


CHRIST RISE N (solo), Loyd. 
IWILI SE ‘sentence’, Marsh. 
THE LORD. MY PASTURE duet, L! yd. 40 
AGAIN THE LORD OF LIFE “ND rex: © 
(anthem), Holden..... 
A large vuumbPer of newe aruls ‘by the be at 
yosers, 4 cents ea h. Send for tull cataiogue of 
Laster music published by 


A. POND & 
235 Uniou Satiare, N. 


MUSIC FOR EASTER. 


Lore, fo. thy t nder mercies’ 
‘Why ‘seek ve the living among the dead?’—E. 
Horkins. 
rist our Passeveris sacri’ ced for us. 
*Christis risen trom the 


Four fKeautitul Anthems tor 15 cts.; 
S1. per dozen. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
The Broken Seal. By Dr. J. HU. Vineent. 


A fine Concert Fxer- 
cise, l6 pages. New and appronriate Music, Ri 
tions, ete. Price reduced—5 cents each Ly 
100 copies. 


‘* Easter Annual No. 5,” tion of Carols, by 


Lowry, Doane, Main, Bristuw, Seward, and Dank 
5 cents each by mail: $4 per 100 copes. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 


Life Insurance Does Assure 


A PAMPHLET OF 48 PAGES 


By Rev. STEPHEN H. TYNG, Jr. 


Goss. 


ifa 


$4 


A Policy-hotder’s Criticism on 
the Business, 


Reprinted from HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
for April, with Large Additions. 

Copies nay be obtained GRATUITOUSLY by 
addressing any General Agent, or the Main Office of 
avy Li'e Insurance Comj)any, and enclosing a twe- 
cent stamp. 

Persons contemplating the Insurance of thei- hves 
or desiring informa ion on the subject of Insurance, 
can obtain the pamphlet by addressing 

JAMES A. TABER, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


George Makepeace Towle 


(Ex-U. 8S. Consulin France and Eng!and) 


is prepared to deliver before Lyceums and Schools 
on reasonable terms, is 


FOUR LECTURES 
ON 


FAMOUS MEN OF OUR DAY: 


1. BISMARCK, 

2. GLADSTONE, 

3. GAMBETTA. 

4. BEACONSFIELD. 
Either sing'v or in courses.} 

These lectures have been deiivered at the Lowen. 
Boston, and the Dowsr Institure, Cam- 
bridve, before large audiences, and — been gen- 
erally commended by the pre ss. Addr 

G.M. TOW LE. Box 3338. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

Forevery dena tment of instruction, low or r higk 
promptiy provided for Fam:lies, Schools, Colleges 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed tor stamp. All 
skillea Tcac ney should have “Application Form.” 

J.W. SCHEF RMERUHORN., Secretar 


near Pi.. 


D TEAC 

1. Supplies Schon Is and Secsiees with Teachers. 

2. Supphes Teachers with Positions. 

3. Sells and rents Schoo' Properties. 

4. Furnishes C _— ars and gives lotormation of 

Gooce Schoo 
Pubiishes W. School and Cellege Direc- 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKXEY, 
Domestic Building, cor. Broadway and Fourteenth 
street, New Yorn. 


BBOT ACADEMY, 
Audover. Massa. 
The Summer Term o; ens on Thursday, Apri! 7. 
For admission or intormation apply to 
Miss PHILENA McKEEN, Principal. 


(Estat lished 
CCOK’S TOURS 
Ne plus Ultra of Luxury, Comfort and Economy 

Five Grand Excursion Partie s to Europe. givin 


choice of dates and r utes, Ap: il 27th, June llth, an 
July 2d, 1°81. Prices varying from 8350 to 8600. 
Travel and Hoteis First-class, ail necessary os, 
penses included. AisoSpeeial Excursion in Aug 
for,Methodists, London and return, 8118 
Pamphlets with Map containing fu'l paruieulars 
sent free by mail on request. Tourst tickets for in- 
depen ident t'avelers issued by all s. Address, 
THO. COOK & S08. 261 B We 
VU 


C. A. BARATIONI, Manayer. 4197 . 
FUROPE, Persons wishing to visit Europe in 
select party or a'one.tor tr:vel or 

study, will find unequalied advaniag *e offered inmy 
“Tour Program For 1881,” cent on application. 
Prof de Potter, Female Academy, albany, N.Y. 


TEACHERS Wanted, 863'28150 


per Marth. 
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The Home. 


AN UNFULFILLED DUTY. 
By J. T. M. 


VERY good gift which is sent us adds to our 
lj cares and awakens anxiety lest we lose it, and 
when it is something so delicate that even a slight care- 
lessness on our part may be the means of injuring it 
beyond repair we do all in our power to guard it 
from harm. Yet how often when that greatest of all 
blessings, a little child, is sent into a home, it is left 
almost entirely to the care of servants, while the 
mother is occupied by social duties which she con- 
siders more important than the daily needs of her child ; 
not realizing that only her own constant watchfulness 
will insure its having all its wants properly met. Or, 
quite as sad in its results for the child, while the 
mother may devote all her time and energies to caring 
for it, through her ignorance its health, if not its life, 
will be sacrificed. How to properly care for a child is 
not a thing to be learned by iuspiration any more 
than hundreds of easier and less important tasks 
which none of us would undertake without some 
preparation. But how many of the poor little 
mothers, who are working out this problem with their 
first baby (that most unfortunate of all babies) asa 
subject for their experiments, have had the training 
and instruction which would so much lighten their 
labors. When one sees all the suffering and sorrow 
which are caused by ignorance of these vital matters, 
it makes one feel that Herbert Spencer is right when he 
asserts, in his ‘‘ Education,” that ‘‘the training of 
children—physical, moral and intellectual—is dread- 
fully defective. And in great measure it is so because 
parents are devoid of that kuowledge by which this 
training can alone be rightly guided.’”’ He makes a 
vital and necessary part of education that which pre- 
pares for parenthood by teaching those general prin- 
ciples of physiology and psychology by which a child’s 
body and mind are developed harmoniously. 

We hear a great deal about the duties of children to 
parents, but people are beginning to realize that the 
duties of parents to children are quite as obligatory, 
and that the first of these is to give them an intel- 
ligent care which will develop them in the way God 
interdei they should be. Even if we have done all in 
our power to fit ourselves for this charge, we shail 
make many mistakes; but what can we hope to ac- 
complish if hardly a thought has been given to the sub- 
ject, and the management of a child is varied to suit the 
caprices or convenience of its parents ? Too often the 
irritability or wrong-doing for which a child is 
punished is caused by some wrong physical condition, 
which has been brought on by improper food or lack 
of exercise, and the mother is really more to blame 
than the child. The three parts of our nature are 
so blended and so dependent upon each other that 
unless we give our children sound bodies we cannot 
expect them to become either intellectually or morally 
what they otherwise would. 

There are certain clearly defined laws which govern 


_ the well-being of every child. They must have enough 


simple, nourishing food to supply the demand which 
constant growth makes upon their systems. They 
must have plenty of fresh air, both in doors and out, 
and exercise which calls in play all their muscles, to 
strengthen them; long hours of sleep, to rest the 
delicate brain and stop for a while the ceaseless ques- 
tioning which shows how active the little mind is in 
its waking hours. Add to these a daily bath and 
clothing which protects the extremities equally with 
the rest of the body, and a great deal has been done to 
insure good health to achild. But there are often pecu- 
ilarities of physical constitution, just as there are dif- 
ferences of disposition, requiring special treatment to 
meet them. These a mother must find out for herself 
by constant watchfulness, caring for her children, if 
need be, as she would for the flowers in her conserva- 
tory, by having a different method for each. 

The older sister in a large family, if she is so fortu- 
nate as to have a wise mother, can learn a great deal 
through helping in the care of her younger brothers 
and sisters. But if it has not come to her naturally in 
this way, a girl should not be allowed to grow to wo- 
manhood without some knowledge of the laws of 
health and the treatment of sickness, which will be so 
important to her in meeting the responsibilities which 
the years will bring her. It is quite as necessary that 
she should bea good nurse as a good housekeeper; and 
though there is much that can be learned only through 
actual experience, if she has been made thoroughly fa- 
miliar with general principles and taught to use her 
udgment, mother love will soon teach her to adapt 
them to the special wants of those dependent upon her. 

She must have a definite knowledge of what is right 
and what wrong, and calmly make the laws which 
shall rule her little kingdom, instead of feeling so help- 


| less in a crisis that she is glad to catch at any advice, 
even though it may come from no better source than 
an ignorant nurse. 

Look to it then, parents, that you not only do your 
best to rear your own children to strong, useful man 
and womanhood, but that you also do what you can to 
qualify them to discharge similar obligations in their 
turn. Such teaching, wisely given, would do much to 
make them realize that a little child is a gift from God, to 
be received worthily only by those who havea pure heart 
and an earnest purpose to develop all that is highest 
and best in the soul which has been given into their 
keeping. Do this, and not only your own children, but 
generations to come, will ‘‘rise up and call you 
blessed.” 


COOKERY FOR THE MILLION. 
By JULIET CORSON, 
Superintendent of the New York Cooking School. 
EIGHTEENTH ARTICLE. 
POT ROAST OF BEEF. 

UT quarter of a pound of salt pork in slices, and 
lay them on the bottom of a deep pot; slice an 
onion and place it on the pork; next put into the pot 
a piece of beef from the round, and entirely brown it 
over a moderate fire, turning it often enough to pre- 
vent burning. When itis brown sprinkle over ita tea- 
spoonful of salt and half a saltspoonful of pepper, add 
half a pint of boiling water to it, and let it simmer slow- 
ly half an hour for every pound. If the water evaporates 
in the course of cooking, add a very little more, but only 
enough to keep the meat from burning. When it is 
done take it up on a hot dish, strain the gravy in which 
it has been stewing, and if necessary, thicken it with 
a little flour; season it to taste, pour a very little 
of it over the meat, and serve the rest in a gravy boat. 
FRIED HARICOT BEANS. 

Pick over and wash one pint of dried white beans; 
put them over the fire in two quarts of cold water and 
boil them gently until tender, adding half a cup of cold 
water to them every fifteen minutes; this addition of 
cold water checks the extreme heat and softens the 
beans by repeatedly lowering and again raising the tem- 
perature of the waterin which they are cooking. When 
they are tender, drain them in a colander. Half an 
hour before they are wanted for the table, chop a table- 
spoonful of onion, put it over the fire ina frying-pan 
with two tablespoonfuls of drippings, and as soon as 
the pan is hot put in the beans; set the pan over a hot 
fire, and shake it occasionally until the beans are 
brown; then serve them hot. 

LIGHT BROWN BREAD. 

Mix together three cupfuls of rye mea/, not rye flour, 
two of Indian meal, one of molasses, one teaspoonful 
of salt, and four cups of milk; sour milk may be used, 
with the addition of two level teaspoonfuls of soda dis- 
solved in it, and it makes better bread than sweet 
milk. Beat these ingredients to a smooth batter, pour 
it into a buttered covered mold or tin pail, set it ina 
pot containing enough boiling water to reach half way 
up the side of the mold, and steam it for at least two 
hours; then uncover the mold, and bake it for half or 
three quarters of an hour in a moderate oven; the 


»read is done when the top and sides are light brown. | 


PAN DOWDY. 
Mix together one cupful each of molasses and brown 
sugar, one teaspoonful each of ground cinnamon and 
cloves, and one nutmeg grated. Pare, quarter, and core 
three quarts of tart, well flavored apples. Make a plain 
pie crust by mixing together quarter of a pound of 
butter or lard, a pound of flour, a teaspoonful each of 
salt and baking powder, and enough cold water to 
make a paste firm enough to roll out. Butter a deep 
earthen baking dish, put the apples and spiced sugar 
and molasses into it, roll out the crust, lay it on the 
apples, and set the dowdy in a moderate oven to bake 
slowly until the apples are tender and the crust is 
nicely browned. When both are done take the dowdy 
from the oven, break the crust down into the apples 
with a spoon, and use it either hot orcold. Dried 
apples, soaked over night and then stewed, may be 
substituted for the fresh apples. The molasses, sugar 
and spice should be stewed with them. 
STUFFED TURNIPS. 
Peel and boil in boiling water well salted a quart of 
medium-sized turnips; as soon as they are tender 
drain them, cut a slice from the top of each, scoop out 
half the middle with a teaspoon, mash the part taken 
out, with a little salt, pepper, butter and the yolk of 
an egg, and fill the turnips with the mixture; put on 
each one the slice cut from the top, brush them over 
with the beaten white of an egg, set them in a baking 
dish and brown them in a hot oven. Serve them hot. 


LARDED POTATOES. 

Choose large potatoes, smooth and of even size, 
wash them thoroughly, make a hole in each from end 
to eud with an apple corer, put into each a strip of 


salt pork er bacon sprinkled with pepper, arrange 
them ona baking dish, and bake them in a quick oven. 
Serve them as soon as they are done, for baked pota- 
toes should be eaten at once if they are desired in 
perfection. 

PHILADELPHIA SCRAPPLE. 

This excellent combination dish is suitable for 
breakfast or supper, and does not generally form part 
of a dinner, although it is quite substantial for that 
meal. 
We have left the receipt for the last because it re- 
quires a long time to make it. 

In the Cooking School we have made this dish with 
veal, beef and mutton when pork was not -liked, 
always using pieces of tongue, ' rains, liver, feet or 
tripe with these meats, and seasoning the dish highly. 

To prepare Philadelphia Scrapple, wash a fresh pig’s 
head, or an equal quantity of trimmings or scraps of 
pork, including the liver, heart, tongue, brains or : 
feet. Boil the meat in four quarts of water until the 
bones fall out, and strain it out of the pot-liquor, 
putting the latter again into the pot after washing it 
clean. Remove every particle of bone from the meat, 
chor it fine, put it again into the pot-liquor, and season 
it highly with salt, pepper, sage, thyme and marjoram ; 
set the pot again over the fire, let it boil, and stir in 
Indian meal until the scrapple is thick enough for 
the spoon to stand alone in it. Boil it slowly and 
steadily for one hour, stirring-it often enough to keep 
it from sticking to the bottom of the pot; then pour 
it into greased square tin pans and let it cool. When 
wanted for the table cut it in slices about balf an inch. 
thick, and fry it brown in smoking hot fat. 

The readers of The Christian Union will doubtless 
perceive “the similarity of this dish to the popular 
Italian Polenta, several receipts for which were given 
in the issue of February 18, 1880. 


A JUVENILE GYMNASIUM. 


ECESSITY for economy frequently works whole- 
some changes in domestic management. It is 
said by a writer in a recent number of the ‘“‘ Popular 
Science Monthly,” that a certain convent in Germany, 
on account of a reduction in the income, was forced to 
dispense with hired help in the care of its foundling 
ward, and ingenuity,stimulated by necessity, produced 
a nursery which the little children enjoyed, altliough 
the poor nuns felt obliged to apologize for its sim- 
plicity. It was a room about forty feet square, facing 
south and west, with three large windows on each 
side. These windows and the fireplace were barred 
with net screens, soft to the touch, but securely fas- 
tened, and strong enough to stop anything from a foot- 
ball toa forty-pound baby. The floor was carpeted 
with rugs, covered with a sort of coarse sheeting to 
prevent dust. From the floor to the height of the 
window-sills the walls were padded all round with old 
blankets, secured with muffled nails, and stuffed with 
something that felt like moss or cow’s hair.. The only 
piece of furniture was a cushioned divan in the corner 
next to the fireplace; but the floor was covered with | 
playthings and movable nondescripts, bls of all sizes 
and a big Wailze, a sort of wooden cylinder muffied up 
with quilts and cotton. From the center of the ceil- 
ing depended a hand swing, two rings just low enough 
to be within reach of a youngster standing on tip- 
toe, the original sitting swing having been removed, as 
too liable to be used as a catapult in a general row. 
Above the windows, out of reach of the boldest | 
climber, were shelves with flower-pots, reseda, gilly- 
flowers, and wintergreen. In this in-door Kindergar- 
ten, fourteen playmates, twelve babies and two. pup- 
pies, had been turned loose, and seemed to celebrate 
existence as a perpetual circus-game. They could run 
races, pelt each other with cotton balls, swing in a 
circle, roll on the floor, and ride the Waize; but the 
attempt to hurt themselves would have baffled their 
combined ingenuity. There were no nurslings, of 
course, but all mischief-ages from three to eleven, 
wrestling and quarreling now and then, but as the 
nuns solemnly averred, never crying except for causes 
that would make the puppies cry—a squeeze or an in- 
advertent kick—all disputes being referred to the um- 
pire, a flaxen-haired girl of eight, who often took 
charge of the Zimmer, or nursery, from morning till 
night. 

Notevery family has room and the means to con- 
struct a model nursery, but all but the very poorest 
could spare a few square feet of space in some sunny 
corner, and, with old quilts and rugs, make it baby- 
proof enough for all probable emergencies. Then fur- 
nish a few playthings and trust the rest to nature. 
Man wants but little here below, and between meals a 
pickanvinny will content itself with liberty, light and 
air, and a couple of rag-babies. As soon as a child 
begins to toddle, it should also have an opportunity to 
exercise its arms—a grapple-swing, or (if your ceiling 
be inviolate) a rope stretched from wall to wall. Itis 
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surprising how fast the clumsiest youngster begins to 
profit by such a chance. To the young son of man 
climbing comes natural enough to shock a witness of 
anti-Darwinian proclivities. The development of the 
shoulder-muscles also tends to invigorate the chest, 
and a fifty-cent hand-swing may save many dollars’ 
worth of cough-medicine. 


A REMARKABLE BOBOLINK., 
By G. B. G. 

CURIOUS circumstance, quite aside from the 
ordinary dictates of instinct, once occurred in 
the case of a young bobolink in the family of a clergy- 
man at Great Barrington, Mass. He wascaged at first 
apart from a pair of canaries, which were in another 
cage in the same room. The bobolink never sang at all 
from June to December, until he was permitted to 
share in the same cage the civilities and sympathies of 
his neighbors, the canaries, who had been so long en- 
tertaining bim with their sweet and unwearied strains. 
When admitted to the same cage with them he tried 
most assiduously to learn their song—at first, however, 
for along time, with miserable success enough. He 
would stand and watch them with an agony ofattention, 
and then try to imitate their notes. He wouldswell out 
his throat and stretch up his neck as they did, and then, 
with a violent effort, try to sound one note, which, in 
spite of all his zeal and iabor, proved to be a mere 
rough scream. At this humiliating failure he would 
be so provoked and enraged that he would fly at his 
inoffensive and well-meaning mates and teachers and 
peck them most unmercifully and drive them from 
their perch. So he did for three or four weeks before 
any apparent progress was made in his studies. But 
his perseverance was equal to the difficulties he had to 
overcome. At length he could sound one note well, 
and one only. Andso he continued for some six weeks 


longer, learning one note at a time, till he had finally 


completed the whole canary song and could sing it to 
perfection. Then he would sing with them in perfect 
harmony and perfect time, always closing at the exact 
note with them. 

It is also a little singular that although through all 
this training he was never known to begin to make a 
sound till the canaries had first struck the key note, 
yet, after he had acquired the skill to sing their song, 
he must always himself now give the signal by a sig. 
nificant cluck ; when, instantly, the canaries, generous- 
ly forgetting or forgiving his former incivilities, woul 1 
strike in with him, and perform the piece with the 
greatest perfection, and with the highest delight to 
themselves and the listening family, who enjoyed this 
singular concert through the early part of every day 
for the whole summer. 

It is also worthy of remark that this successful es- 
sayist in foreign music was never known to utter @ 
note in his native tongue till he had mastered the ca- 
nary. Then, after a few weeks, when he found himself 


something of an independent singer, and capable, as he [ 


thought, of leading the choir, he at last ventured to go 
without the chorus and attempt his own native melody. 
In his first attempts at the solo it was most diverting 
to hear.him in confused notes—part in his native bob- 
olink and part in canary—till at length he was able to 
expel all foreign elements from his own style, and sing 
only the pure bobolink. Having now succeeded in 
this, he proposed to the canaries to try the chorus 
again, and gave the ‘‘cluck,” when the canaries, in- 
stant to the sign, started off singing their own native 
song. Bu',not so the bobolink: he threw himself on 
his reserved rights and. sang boholink; and so they 
coutinued, he singing bobolink and they canary. And 


as he was the chorister, they began when he did and > 


ended when he ended, precisely at the same instant. 

When this bobolink was first caught his colors were 
a bright beautiful black and white. After moulting, he 
for some reason not stated never resumed his original 
spring dress, but continued the plain brown like the 
female, and sang in the winter as well as in the sum- 
mer, especially when the sun shone brightly and the 
winds whistled in the trees around the dwelling. In 
all other respects his character matured like others of 
his species, and he was a sprightly, happy, genfle- 
manly sort of a bird. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 


[The editor of thia department will be glad to receive questions 
suggestions and experiences for thia column.| 

Will you please inquire, by a note in your column of 
Hints, Questions, etc., for an effectual remedy to break the 
habit of biting finger nails? I have tried, without ¢ffect, 
painting the finger tips with aloes, quinine, etc., also wearing 
giovesat night. A reliable cure will be gratefully received 
by an anxious mother. 

Tbis is a most trying difficulty, and unless the child’s 
- will can be roused to combat the propensity, there is little 
hope of external means. Like many habits formed very 
young, the mischief is done while the mother is scarcely 


noticing it. Keep baby’s hands from her mouth, and the 
disagreeable sucking of the thumb or finger and biting the 
nails will not be likely to become a habit, although the 
latter trouble does appear when the child is quite large. 


Will some friends suggest uses to which our beautiful 
Christmas and Easter cards may be put? They become soiled 


by keeping them in receptacies where they are handled, and 


I do not liketbe idea of pasting themina book. Alsn, will 
some one tell the best method of cleaning a tile floor of 
black, or dark and wbite mixed ’ 

Yours truly, MRS. E. 

Here is an opportunity for taste and ingenuity to com- 
bine. Very pretty screens are made of ornamented cards, 
but they are soon discolored and defaced. 

The tiled floor should be kept clean by washing, and 
should be wiped dry with a clean cloth. Good tiles are 
prepared to resist wear of all kinds as much as possible, 
and should bear simple treatment. 


Will you please state whether, after calling on a stranger, 
and not finding the lady at bome, one should wait for the call 
to be returned or for a formal introduction before recogniz 
ing her, and oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 


If the stranger knows your face, bow, and if occasion 


offers, speak. Should your call not be returned after a | 
reasonable time, and on a second meeting should the 


‘*stranger’’? make no sign of recognition, you might con- 
clude that your acquiintance was not desired. But com- 
mon sen<e would suggest that, having presented yourself 
to astranger by means of acall, an acquaintance has been 
initiated. 


Young Follis. 


KING WINTERS LAMENT. 
By R. N. TURNER. 
H, me! Ah, me! what will they do— 
The little lads and lasses? 
For them I piled the snow-banks up, 
In ridges and in masses! 
For them I built the solid forts— 
For them the crystal spears; 
And now I’ve got to leave them all! 
What will they do—the dears? 


’Twas I that gave them all the slides 
They’ve had this blessed season ; 

’Twas I that made them laugh and shout 
As if they’d lost their reason! 

Ah! when they coasted down the hill, 
They were so glad and merry, 

That ‘* What’s the matter with them all?’’ 
Was every body’s query. 


What will they do, what will they do, 
The precious lads and lasses? 

I froze the river clear across 
And gave them all free passes! 

The sunbeams and the mountain, too, 
Beheld aliketheir pleasure ! 

I dealt it out, right royally, 
In an unstinted measure! 


And now I’ve got to make my bow, 
And tell them all good morrow! 

Ah, me! ah, me! whoeverdid 
Conceive such bitter sorrow? 

Well, well, my little friends and true, 
I'm sure you must be grieving, 

For I have packed my well-worn trunk, 
And soon I shall be leaving! 


PICTURES EVERYWHERE. 
By GEORGE T. RIDER. 
I 


M* yotng friends were gathered around the libra- 
ry table, and we had found much diversion in 
our efforts to pick out the secrets of a picture-puzzle 
in one of the illustrated journals. It seemed a very 
simple affair, yet it was handed from one to another in 
helpless bewilderment, warming up into impatience as 
each baffled pair of curious eyes, finding nothing in it, 
turned with amusing consent toward me for help. 

It was an ingenious bit of landscape, and the artist 
had contrived to secrete all manner of faces and fig- 
ures—of childien, birds, flowers—slyly among the 
bold lines of his drawing. Catching at a glance the 
key, I began to point out here and there these pretty 
tricks of expression until a ripple of satisfaction came 
in among us like sunshine, and every one had a word 
of astonishment and merriment that the picture had 
hoodwinked them so completely. 

‘*[ don’t understand why you should find it out any 
better than we,” said one. ‘‘I thought everybody’s 
eyes saw just alike,”’ mused another; and the boy with 
the keen eyes and broad forehead said frankly, ‘‘I 
expect it’s because you are older, and so can see more 
than we can.” 

The best possible understanding prevails in my little 
group of disciples, and as they saw me busi.y polishing 
my glasses they understood at once that I was ripen- 
ing for a talk with them, as it is one of my little 
‘‘ ways” in my absent or busy-mindedness to give my 
glasses a touch whether talking or opening a book. 

I said, ‘‘ There are pictures everywhere.” 


Pausing to gather up my lines of thought, I noticed 


a look of surprise and then of incredulity on their con- 


verging faces; but I went on: 

‘‘ Yes, everywhere there are pictures. I mean out of 
doors and in doors, in the city and in the country, on land 
andsea. You can nowhere take astep without encoun- 
tering them. But you open your eyes and look only 
upon tangled lines and unmeaning stretches of air and 
earth, I suppose very much as does the robin or Uncle 
Remus’s Brer Rabbit. At any rate, you are mostly 
busied to get over the ground, to pass to and from 
places, as home and school, work and play. It is just 


so over the meadows and along the hedges, lanes, and. 


among the clumps and hazel thickets. You are after 
nuts, or chasing squirrels, or dropping your wriggling 
bait down into the pool through the middle of one of 
the sweetest pictures ever made. Yet you never 
dreamed of its existence. So you open your lunch- 
baskets on the grass under the shade, and have eyes 
for nothing but your own little world wrapped up in- 
side. The sun rises, kindling the hill-tops, and 
stretches a shifting panorama of growing and multitu- 
dinous beauty all day long until he lights up his glow- 
iog pavilions in the west. Maybe you’ve had a thun- 
der storm, all seamed with creeping lightnings, and 
the wonderful rainbow afterward, standing on land 
and sea—all picture, everywhere—and yet you have 
nothing better than a blurred impression of wonder 
touched with fright or weariness, aud are very glad 
when the bell rings you in to supper or off to 
bed. 

‘* Don’t misunderstand me. There are pictures every- 
where on commonplace days, if there are any such, 
and in common places. Commonplace people, if there 
are any; the quietest nook or coiner, where there is 
nothing but sunlight and rubbish; down narrow, 
crooked, ill-conditioned streets and alieys, among the 
scolding and chaffering market-women—all these take 
place in pictures. Out in the stream and the great bay 
pointing oceanward, where the long, low steamship 
swings at anchor; where the bustling, panting tugs 
chase about; where the sloops and schooners tip and 
veer to the breeze, and a thousand craft are coming 
and going; where the fishermen are hauling the seine, 
where gulls swoop and plunge, are pictures, all, every- 
where. Now this is winter time, and there are more 
pictures than ever, for the cold and frost are very busy, 
you know, and they are sculptors and modeiers as well 
as painters; and the forests are stripped bare and the 
landscape widens and stretches out in alldirections, so 
that it is quite different from the summer world, all 
shut in with thick groves and massive shade. The 
trees stand sharply etched against the sky in their in- 
terlaced fillagree of slender twigs, all uncovered, like 
stripped skeletons, without the slightest impression of 
death, however, and our evergreen friends, tipped off 
daintily with ermine ‘ fit for an earl,’ glow like emerald 
among the brown, gray, snowy masses. A solemn, si- 
lent stretch of snowy white lies flat over the river, and 
the ice creeps well out into the distant sound. Thehills 
look down upon us, and we read and translate their 
ancient history in ridges and crevices and outcrop- 
pings hidden all summer under leaves and grasses. 
Every cove and inlet holds its silent fleet of ice-bound 
craft huddled in safe seclusion; the cattle-yard, with 
its neighborly creatures nibbling at the racks or 
grouped in sunny corners, and the whirling throngs of 
gliding skaters figuring here and there in graceful pos- 
tures over the glare of ice—all are pictures, winter pic- 
tures; as I said, there are pictures everywhere.” 


As I paused for breath I saw that my eager listen- _ 


ers wanted a word, and the young girl, who seems to 
be looking at things far off when she speaks, said: 
‘¢ Yes, all these things are just as you say, only we 
can’t talk about them or understand them as you do. 
But they are not pictures, are they? Pictures are in 
frames hung up in houses, and printed in books, such 
as Mr. Gibson makes, and Mr. Moran and all the other 
artists. Don’t artists have to go abroad, and live in 
studios, and grow old before they can make pictures?” 
Before I could say anything, another joined in: ‘If 
there are pictures everywhere, all over, and all the 
time, I don’t see how we can find them ou: unless we 
are artists, for nobody but artists can find and make 
pictures. We can’t all be like Mr. Gibson and Mr. 
Moran and Miss Bridges. There may be pictures 
everywhere, but »verybody can’t find them, and I think 
the world must bea good deal like that picture puzzle.” 

‘‘My dear little friends,” I said, ‘‘ you have very 
much the same sort of eyes that Mr. Gibson and Mr. 
Moran use, and you must not forget that they were 
young lads not many years ago. You found it easy 
enough to understand the picture puzzle just now, 
after I had given you the clew, and you remember how 
mortified you were that such a simple transparent 
thing, as it then seemed, should have bewildered you. 
Very likely it may not puzzle you much to follow on 
after Mr. Gibson and Mr. Moran after you once find 
the track. Whether you ever catch up with them Is quite 
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another matter, and dzpends upon a great many things. 
But you may settle it in your minds that the world aud 


‘the landscape, in all its inexhaustible abundance of 


picturesque beauty, are meant to be understood; and 
“esides, you are created in such a way as spiritual-per- 
ons that many of the finer delights of life are meant 
+o come to you from this very exercise of picture find- 
ng and picture-seeing whenever you open your eyes.” 


TOM. 


By AVERIE S. FRANCIS. 
H, but it was col! freezing, biting, bitter cold! 
and daik too; for the feeble gas-lights, leaping 
and flaming as the gale whistled by, hardly brightened 
the gloom a dozen paces around them. The wind tore 
vhrough the streets as if it had gone mad; whirling 
nefore it dust and snow, and every movable thing it 
could lay its clutching hand upon. A poor old bat- 
tered kite, that, some time last autumn, had lodged far 
up in the tallest tree in the neighborhood, aud had 
there rested peacefully ever siuce, bel eving its labors 
at an end, was snatched, dragged from its nest, and 
driven unpityingly before tie blast. Some feeble 
efforts it hud made to dodge into corners, lurking be- 
hind steps and diving into areas; but not a bit of it! 
Down would swoop the wind, and off it would go 
again. 

At last, driven around one of the long row of bar- 
rels, that stood like wretched sentinels along the side- 
waik’s edge, it flew into the very arms of a small boy, 
who, seated on the curb-stone, crouched down in the 
barrel’s somewhat questionable shelter. Such a very 
sinali boy! He looked like uothing in the world but a 
little heap of rags: und the rags were very thin, and 
the small boy was very cold. His nose. his ears, his 
hands, and his poor bare feet were blue. He was al- 
most too cold to shiver, certainly too could to notice 
the unfortunate kite, which, as its enemy, the wind, 
approached with a roar, seemed to cower close to. 
him, as if begging |.is protection. Round both sides 
of the barrel at once came the wind, shook hands 
right through poor little Tom, and, howling with de- 
light, rushed off with its miserable victim. 

’—that was all the pame he had. Who he was 
or where he came from no one knew, except, perhaps, 
the wretched old woman with whom he lived; which 
meant that she let him sleep upon a pile of rags on the 
floor of her miserable room, and sometimes gave him a 
crust, ald oftener a blow. When she was drunk—and 
that was the greater part of the time—Tom took to 
the streets; aud by night she was very drunk. The boy 
was perhaps some six years old; but as he cowered 
down on the cold flag stones, with his worn, pinched 
face and droopiog head, he might have been a hundred. 

A carriage came rattling through the icy street, and 
stopped close by him. The door was pushed open, 
and two children half tumbled out, and, leaving the 
door swinging, rushed up the steps. Tom watched 
them stupidly, heard the quick, sharp ring of the bell, 
caught a glimpse of something that looked very 
bright and warm, and then it was dark again. He 
turned his eyes tuward the carriage, expectipg it to 
drive off again; but it still stood there. The coach- 
man sat upon the box like a furry monument. One of 
the horses struck the stones sharply with his iron 
hoof, and cast an inquiring glance around, but the 
monument sat unmoved. 

Tom’s heavy eyes looked through the open door into 
the carriage. Dark as it was, he could see that it was 
lined with something thick and warm. He raised his 
head and glanced about him. If he were inside there 
the wind could not touch him. Oh, if he only could 
get away from it one minute! He would slip out again 
the moment the house door opened. Unbending his stiff 
little body, he crept nearer, hesitated a moment, and, 
as the wind came round the corner with a roar, slipped 
swiftly and noiselessly into the carrisge. In the fur- 
ther corner of the seat he curled himself into a little 
round heap, and lay, with beating heart, listening to 
the wind as it .wept by. 

It was very quiet in his nest, and the soft velvet was 
much warmer than the cold flagstones, and he was 
very tired and very cold, and in half a minute he was 
sound asleep. He did not know when at last the house 
door opened and a lady, gathering her cloak closely 
around her, came down the steps—did not know even 
when the suddenly animated monument descended from 
its pedestal and stood solemnly by the open door until 
the lady had stepped inside. But when it chut witha 
slam, and the coachman, returning to the box, drove 
rapidly away, the boy’s eyes opened and fixed their 
frightened gaze upon the lady’s face. Preoccupied 
with her own thoughts, she had not noticed the queer 
bundle in the dark corner. But now, her attention at- 
tracted by some slight movement on bis part, she turned 
her eyes slowly toward him, and then, with a sup- 
pressed cry of surprise and alarm, laid her hand upon 
the door. The rattle of the wheels and the roar of the 


wind prevented its reachirg the ears of the coach- 
man: and Tom, rapidly unwinding himself, and cow- 
ering down in the bottom of the carriage, said, with 
a frightened sob: 

didn’t mean no harm. I wasawfulcold. Sav, 
just open the door, missis, and I’ll jump out. You 
needn’t stop the kerridge.” 

- The lady, with her hand still on the door, de- 
manded: 

‘¢ How did you get in here?” 

‘‘The door was open, and I clum in,” he answered. 
‘*Tt was awful cold.” 

The lady took her hand from the door. 
nearer,” she said. ‘* Let me see your face.” 

Tom drew his ragged sleeve across his eyes, and 
looked up at her over his shoulder. They had turned 
into a brilliantly lighted street, and sbe could see that 
the tangled yellow hair was soft and fine und that 
the big, frightened eyes that raised themselves to hers 
were not pickpocket’s eyes. With a sudden impulse 
she laid her gloved hand lightly on the yellow head. 
‘* Where do you live?” she asked. 

Some-hing in the voice and touch gave him cour- 
age. ‘* With Mammy Sal,” he answered, straighten- 
ing up—‘‘me and some other fellows. Svumetimes 
we begs, sometimes we take the barrels.* When we 
get a haul it ain’t so bad, but when we don’t we ketch 
it. She’s drunk to-night, and she drove us out.” 

She pushed the heavy hair back from his forehead. 
‘*Ts Mammy Sal your mother?” she asked. 

‘*No!” cried the boy, almost fiercely; and then add- 
ed sullenly, ‘‘ I ain’t got none.” 

Slowly the gloved hand passed back and forth over 
the yellow hair. The lady’s eyes were lookirg far 
away; the boy’s face was like, so strangely like an- 
other face. 

** Are you hungry?” she asked suddenly. 

The wide-open gray eyes would have answered her 
without the quick sob and low ‘ Yes’m.”’ 

The carriage stopped, and, the monument again ac- 
complishing a descent, opened the door, and stood 
staring in blank amazement. 

‘IT am not going in, John,” said his mistress. 
‘‘Prive home again.”’ - And she added, smiling, ‘‘ This 
little boy crept in out of the cold while the cirriage 
was waiting. I am going totake him home. Drive 
back as quickly as possible.” 


‘¢ Come 


As the bewildered coavhman shut the door and re-- 


turned to his perch, the boy made a spring forward. 

‘‘Lemme out!” he cried. ‘I don’t want to go 
home. Lemme out!” 

‘*Not your home,” said the lady gently—‘‘ my 
home.” 

Tom stared at her in wonder, and, too much over- 
come by the announcement to resist, let her lift him 
up on the seat beside ber. 

‘* My home,” she repeated, ‘‘ where you can get very 
warm, and have a good dinner, and a long, long sleep, 
on a soft bed. Will you like that?” 

Tom drew a long, slow breath, but did not answer. 
It was too wonderful! He—one of Mammy Sal's boys 
—to go to the lady’s house where the children lived 
whom he had seen goin that evening! He Jooked up 
suddenly. ‘* Were those children yourn?” he asked. 
With asudden movement she drew him very close to 
her, and then answered softly : | 

‘*No, not mine. [ had a little boy once, like you, 
and he died.”’ 

When the carriage stopped sgain Tom was fast 
asleep; so fast asleep that the still bewildered coach- 
man carried him ioto the house and laid him ona bed 
without waking him. The next morning, when the 
boy’s eyes opened, he Jay looking about him, hardly 
daring to speak or move. I don’t believe he had ever 
heard anything about the fairies, or he would certainly 
have thought himself in fairyland. Best ofall, the lady 
of the night before was standing by the bed smiling at 
him, and smiling back, he held out his arms to her. 

I wish you could have seen him a little later, when, 
arrayed in jacket and trousers that made him think 
with disdain of certain articles of the same description 
which he had but yesterday gazed at lovingly as they 
dangled before old Isaacs’ clothing store, he sat before 
a little table by the sunny wind ow, taking a short, a 
very short preliminary view of a gigantic beefsteak 
still indignantly sputtering to itself, a mountain of 
smoking potatoes, an imposing array of snowy rolls 
and golden butter, and a pitcher of creamy milk. And 
I wish too you could have seen the same table still 
later; for the table was about all that was left. 

That was the first time that lever saw Tom. Since 
then I have seen him very often. And now I will tell 
you, only I am afraid you will bardly believe me, about 
the Jast time, and that was not very long ago. 

I was riding along one of the prettiest country roads 
you ever saw, and when [ came to acertain gate my 
horse, without waiting for a sign from me, turned in. 
As we drew near the house I caught sight of two fig- 
ures standing among the flowers. One was a handsome 


old lady with white hair, the other a young man. She 
was armed with an {immense pair of shears, and he held 
in his hand his bat filled to the brim with flowers. The 
sunlight, creeping down through the trees, fell full up- 
on his close-cropped hair ard yellow beard. As I 
drew in my horse and sat watching them, it all seemed 
to me like a fairy story. But it wasn’t; for the tall, 
haudsome man lookivg dovn with such protecting 
tenderness upon the white-haired old lady wus really 
Tom—poor, little, thin, cold, hungry Tom. 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO UHILDREN. 


THE LORD OUR BROTHER. 
By THE Rev. Marcos D. BUELL, 
Of the Greene Ave. M. bk. Church, Brooklyn. 
My ._ii., 35. 
NE year ago I was six thousand miles from here, 
in the Holy Lavd. I rode a sorrel horse through 
the country for more than three weeks, until one day 
we came to a village built on the side ofa hill. The 
walls of the houses were of a whitish stone. Not far 
away was a stream of clear, cold water, running from 
amarble pipe. From the top of the bill above the 
houses I could see a strip of blue sea far in the west, 
the plain that is called Esdraelcn towaid the south, 
and close down to the sky beyond that a long range of 
hills named in the Bible Mount Carmel. You know 
now that I am speaking of Nazareth. Long, long ago 
the bov Jesus played in the streets of that town, drank 
water from that spring, and no doubt climbed often to 
the top of that hill, and, getting out of ‘breath, sat 
down as we did and looked off toward the plain, and 
Carmel, and the tumbling Mediterranean. 

Do I need to tell any child that I did not find our 
Lord in the village where he used to live? ITrodeina 
boat on the very Lake of Gennesaret where once iie 
walked the water without sinking, but of course I saw 
not so much as the shadow of his form. One day my 
horse took me into Bethlehem, and they showed me 
the place where he was born, but him I saw not. In- 
side a church at Jerusalem I looked et a hillock on 
which they say he was crucified, but among the crowds 
of whispering pilgrims there was not one with sucha 
face as we think he must have had. I weut to the top 
of the Mount of Olives and looked upward whe-e our 
Saviour ascended into the clouds, but saw nothing 
save clear, deep blue sky. ) 

Why could I not find Christ inthe country where he 
used to live? Was it because he was not there? I 
am sure none of you believe that. When we asked 
him in prayer just now to come and bless us, did any 
of you listen to hear his footsteps in the aisle? I think 
not. And yet who of us doubts that our Master is 
here? There is a blind man down town who stands 
against a telegraph pole all day long selling lead pen-— 
cils. If you should tell him my name and ask him if I 
had ever done anything for him, he would probably 
say that he had never so mnch as heard of me. But I 
have stood and looked at him, and, like a good many 
others, have more than once silently put a coin into 
his hand Now, there is not a girl or boy here whom 
the Lord has not watched and blessed up to this very 
hour. Do you remember what Jesus said to Peter and 
Andrew on the lake? Not ‘‘I will make you fishers 
of men’”’—as a boy with knife in hand might say toa 
pine stick, ‘‘ I’m going to make a soldier of you’’—but 
he said, ‘‘ I will make you to become fishers of men.” 
He meant he would watch them and cause them to 
grow into ministers, just as he watches some seed or 
»ulb and makes it grow into a plant or vine without 
ever touching it with his fingers. 

I remember a pretty brook on my grandfather’s farm 
that danced down the hillside and darted under a 
bridge on the highway. One day I dug a canal along 
the grassy roadside, making it wind hither and thither 
among the rocks, so that passers by might see more of 
the shy stream. When at last the brook hurried along 
the channel my hands had made, did it have any 
thought about me? Of course not, for a brvok cannot 
think. Girls and boys, your life is as merry as any 
rivulet; you are led hither and thither in green pas- 
tures I might say, but how often do you remember 
tlWfat the pierced hand of Jesus prepares your way? 

In New York the other morning alittle baby lay in 
her cradle on the thiid or fourth story of a house that 
was on fire. She was not old enough to understand 
her danger. She will never know until she grows up 
and people tell her that her brother rolled ber ina 
blanket and tossed her out of the window into the 
arms of a kind, strongman. When she grows to be a 
woman will she not love her brother for his brave deed, 
even though she cannot remember it? Every one of 
you has been brought out of many a danger by your 
Lord, your Brother, though you did not know it at the 
time and do not remember it now. 

_ §Sotheh we need not thivk of the Lord, who calls 
himself in the text our Brother, as the vanished Pales- 
tine prophet, but the God of our bedside, our fireside, 
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our school-room, our play-ground. He is as near to 
you, as much your own, as that grown-up brother to 
whom you have lain close by night and walked beside 
with pride and confidence by day. 

But is it not enough to frighten us to remember that 
the Lord looks even better than a brother could into 
our very thoughts? Have we not learned that all wick- 
edness is hateful to him? Yes, but comfort takes the 
place of fear, when we remember again that being our 
brother, he understands how easy it is for us todo 
wrong, and so, though he knows the very worst that 
is in our hearts, he does not hate, but pities us rather, 
and seeks to save us. It would not be a very strange 
thing if Jesus were ashamed of every one of us. I 
knew a well-dressed young Irishman whose sister was 
leaving the huuse where she had been a servant. [ 
noticed that when he tvok her bundle into the street he 
looked one way and another as if he felt afraid some. 
body would find out that the young emigrant woman 
had a right to call him brother. Are you not glad that 
it is said in Hebrews that Christ is not ashamed to call 
us brethren? Perhaps the reason is that he always 
thinks not of what we are now, but of what he can 
make us become if we will let him. , 

Don Juan, one of the princes of Spain, was brought 
up from infancy by a man by the name of Quixada, 
who was not his father. When the prince was about 
fourteen years old, Quixada said to him one day, 
‘‘ Let’s go a huntivg,’’ and ordered two horses, a very 
poor and a very fine one. They hai not gone far when 
they heard the bugles of the kiog’s huntsmen. At that 
moment Quixada quickly dismounted and told Don 
Juan that he must exchange horses. Immediately the 
reigning prince Philip appeared, and straightway em- 
braced the youth, and greatly astonished him by say- 
ing that they were brothers, the children of one father. 

There is one present here, though our eyes see him 
not, who is greater than the Spanish monarch, ready 
to embrace, to bless and to save every one of you, in- 
asmuch as he himself has. said, ‘‘ Whosoever shall do 
the will of God, the same is my brother and my 
sister.” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

‘T surprises me that the class in chemistry is so 

large. My packageof ‘interpretations ”’ is enor- 

mous. Someof you, in the accompanying letters, have 
said you had been helped in studying out the story, and 
I am pleased to have you say that frankly. Of course 
I expect you to get help. The question as to how much 
and what help it is honest to get is one each must set- 
tle. You would all agree that to copy an answer right 
out of a book, or to get some one else to do it for you, 
would be a deception; while to seek for information 
needed and then properly apply it, would be right. 
_ If one of you who is studying drawing had wishe: to 

compete for the prizes Mr. Prang offered, it would not 
have been right for you to ask your drawing teacher 
to suggest some design and tell you the proper colors ; 
but it would have been perfectly right for you to study 
beautiful pictures and compare different combinations 
of colors in a way to inspire and educate your eye and 
your taste, and then to make your design and select 
your colors. There is a sense in which nothing is 
original. It is said there has never been a figure made 
which God has not put before into nature. Of course 
it is impossible for me to tell who has done real honest 
work and who has—I don’t like to say it, but I may as 
well speak the word right out—who has cheated. It 
is not likely that any undeserving person will get the 
prize, for honest workers generally do the best work; 
but if at any time any prize is givento one who gets it 
for the work of another, it becomes a misfortune. And, 
on the contrary, one who has, by faithful study, close 
attention and careful execution, wrought. the thing 
with patience and perseverance has gained a thousand 
fold more than any undeserved prize, however valuable 
in iteclf. 

SCOTTSVILLE, Monroe Co., N. Y., Dec. 6, 1880. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have not written to youina long time. It is most Christ- 
mas, and we are to have a Coristmas concert at our churco. 
- I gotoschool. I have not missed one day this term. I judge 
agood many of your nepoews and nieces take the ‘Src 
Nicsolas.” IL bavenever read it; I wouid like to take it very 
muco. Lhavealiuie kitten; itisa very playful one. I bave 
a sled, and have nice times. Ihave three bantams. Id just 
like you to hear them crow and see how proud they waik. A 
good Woille agosome of your nieces said they had more books 
thao toey wanted, aod woul’ like to send them to others of 
your nieces who did not have so many. How I would like 
some of them. If there are any left piease give me their ad- 
dress (if it is necessary),and I vill writeto toem. Don’t for- 
get me when you send out your Coristmas cards. This is my 
second letter. WaoenI wrote (a year ago) first, my papa was 
very sick, but is now able to be about moat of the time. How 
glad { am he can now walk about, and does not bave t» lie 
in bed. We had nice sleighing Toanksgiving. I had as: len- 
did ride anda good dinner. | notice you passed yours all! 
alone—wish you had been with me. Hoping you will have a 

merry Christmas aod a bappy new year, 
7 Iam your loving niece, MINNIB E. B. 


Now that the evenings are growing shorter and 


play-time is-longer, there may be some of the well- 
read books and magazines to send to Minnle. Any 
sent to me marked For Minnie E. B., I will gladly for- 
ward to her. Only my morning was passed alone 
Thanksyiving day. The latter part of the day was 
happily spent with some of my little people. I sent 
you a New Year card, which [ hope you liked. 
ne Jan. 12, 1881. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

[ wrote you a leiter about two months ago, and was very 
glad tu see it printed. | tuank you very much for tbe pr ity 
card you sent we. I send you a panel picture that my sister 
drew. drew one mypseif, out My Mammasaid it was 
good enough toOsend. got a vetier present than any of the 
nieCes or Kephews; it was a litile sister tnree years old. 
Woeo we liveu in Canon, ill. (we cume to Cieve aud to live 
last May), soe lived next door to us, and this Fail her maw- 
ma aied, and before sue died she said sbe WaDted MY Mamma 
to take Maggie; and tne day b fore Christmas mj auuatie 
brougnt her bere. | wus away tu a party at our school- 
room, aud wnea | Came bome I did not know ber fura tew 
mibdutes, Was sosurprised. am very glad she is bere, sne 
isso cuncing. She aiways Cails me Lledaie, and we love her 
very muca iodeed. 

I must Close, or my letter wili be too long. 

Your loviig nephew, EDDIE 8S. G. 


Your mamma must feel very happy that Magzgie’s 
mother was willing to trust her dear little girl with 
her, and [ hope you will prove a good and loving 
brother to her. The picture is beauciful, and I thank 
your sister and you for it; but, dear Eddie, Iam sure 


I should have liked yours, even if you could not draw. 


so Wellas your sister. May I be Maggie’s Aunt Pa- 
tience too? 


ATHENS, Ga., Feb. 22, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

Il write tocend you my interpretation of the guess story in 
Toe Christian Union. Lam afraid tuat itis far trom being cor- 
rect, it gives me an excus: tor introducing myseit 
the cousinooud. Won’t you please, Ma am, nase me for a 
biec. ? 

Il have been cick, but this morning I was well enough to 
go out iutotue flower yard. Itis just lovely out there. The 
Zrass is De gi ning tO Come up, the rose-bushes are Covered 
witn leaf-buds, and tose Vivie.s, hyaciutns, jonquiis, and 
crocuees are bDiooming beautifully. 

Aunt Patience, do you love flowers? [ neverknew any on: 
that was kind and good to chi.dren who did pot iove them, 
sv seu. youa ititie ot Viole.s aud hyacintus. They 
grew iu iittle Ded that | planted last spring. suppore 
your flower garden is buried in the snow. but vere lam writ- 
ing loug as thOugh you Dad only one lett r to reau instead 
of tbirty. Yours affectionately, LOUIE L. 


Your letter and the box of flowers, for which I thank 
you very much, would make me envy you your milder 
skies, if I did not love wiuter so well, and were not 
sure we should very soon have the flowers too. To- 
day I have been watching the ice-boats scudding along 
the river so faust it almust seemed as if they went fast- 
er than the wind. Our flower garden has not even 
a warm blanket of snow to cover it this bitter could 
night, and any poor flowers that were thinking of 
peeping out would make a sorry mistake. ‘The box 
you sent [ shall find very useful long after the flowers 
have faded Your guess story is put among a large 
pumber to be examined. 


SAN JOSE, Jan. 24, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Mamma bas been rcading the lettersin Toe Christian Union 
from your vepoews and nieces, | thougotl wouid iike to be 
one of your nepbews and write youa letter. | am ten years 
old. I go to scnool and study oral grammar, arithmetic, geog- 
rapby, reading and writing. 

I bave an old rabbit with nine young ones. 

We are naving very fine weatner. The farmersare putting 
in their crops. ‘The grass is coming up beautifully, and there 
are rome flowers in bloom. My father bas taken the Union 
forabout eleven years, and we all enjoy the letters very 
much. I| bavea brother twelve years old and a sisier seven 
years old. 

But I think I have written enough for this time. 

Your nepbew, ALFRED W. S. 


Dear me! Almost two months ago your flowers were 
blooming, and ours have not even begun to peep out 
yet. I hear that in some of the fine city yards, where 
the brick walls Keep off the wind and reflect the sun, 
the crocuses are putting their heads out of the ground; 
but the country flowers are wise enough to kK. ep them- 
selves safely tucked away under the ground yet awhile. 
I do see the stems of the trees looking a little reddish, 
as if the buds were swelling, and ‘‘ pussies ” are almost 
out on one of the willows I can see from my window. 
Our boys had a pair of rabbits once, but the poor little 
things were foolish enough to th.pk they would be bet- 
ter off outside the yard we made for them, so out they 
went, and that was the end of them—a dog killed 
them. 


LOWER Fort GARRY, Manitoba, Feb. 8, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Tuis is the first ietter I ever wrote toa paper, soit willnot 
be a very good one. My papa has taken The Christian 
Union tor five or six years, ard we ali likeit. lalways read 
the letters in your Writing Desk. I should like to ke one of 
your bieces. We live onthe banks of the Red River. The 
weatber 1s very cold bere almost ail winter. It bas been 
snowing nearly ali toe time for three or four dass, but it is 
not very cold. I nave two brothers; cone is ten years and the 
other is teu months 01d; and | bave two sisters: one is tour- 
teen and tne other three years old, and I am tweive. There 


are a great many, wild flowers growing bere, and some of 


them are very pretty. My papa isa minist:r, ard he bas 
gone out to preach on the Canada Pecific Raliway for a 
mootn. Welive about balf a mile from tne Lower tort and 
eignteen miles f-om Winnip g. Lhe p ople here are afraid 
re will bea floouin hespring. |b pe you will print 
Govud-by. Your loving niece, Y. C. 

We have bad quite a freshet in our region lately, 
and when your Northern suows melt and come pour- 
ing down our streams I suppose we shall have an- 
other. Iam sorry to say Ido not know much about 
the geography of your home, and Iam glad to havea 
200d reasou for looking itup. Your wild flowers are 
not in bloom yet, are they? Your letteris a very good 
ove. 

MaYwoopn, Iil., Feb. 11, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

i wrote!o y:ualong time ago, thanking you for the first 
Coristmas carc tratyou sent me, ad some of 
my first flower paintings; and now tive receives anotwner 
darlicg little card tna: you sent mea few weeks age, and f[ 


want to thank you everse mucotorit. Your member me, 
don’t you, Aunt Pati.nce? Lamtre itttie girl wro bad to 
say 80 long in beo Wi Nspine trouble. Hutu wlamabeto 


be up and can walk abouta square, and | am sotha gBtul to 
b adle to wak that much! Loope ail the Cousins and your- 
self hada “me: ry Coristmas”’ this year. We bad a very, vi ry 
nice:ime indeed. When i ®assick in bec, Miss Mory D. sent 
me a lot«f flower s.eds. Soe tad +ecn my letter io The 
Curistian Union, aad went toa greatdeai of trouble, | know, 
inseoding trem. Ithoughtit so good of ner! don’t you? I 
gota present of a littl Canery bird a while agyo,and | bave 
taugot him oring a liitie bell woen be warts me togive rim 
aseed, I wish you could see him, he does it so cute Now 
must close. Again tcanking you for the care, lL remain, 
Your loving niece, SrELLA H. S. 

P. 8S.—You need not pubtish this, Aunt Patience, buc in the 
little space that you have in The Ceorsitan Usioa publish 
ithe letters of the new little cousin-, brecaus. they wili feei so 
good tos e their namesio print for the first time. 


[ received your pretty pictures, and have them safe 


in my treasure book. It is good news that you are so ~ 


much better, and when the weather is milder, so that 
you can be out of duvors, | hope you will grow strong 
very fast. Yes, indeed, it was kind of Miss D. to send 
the flower seeds. She is one of the people it makes 
me very happy to think about. Your canary must be 
very Wise and you a very good trainer. Whilejl want 
to give the new nieces a chance to read their letters in 
print, I cannot quite neglect my earlicr ones, especial- 
ly when they are unselfish. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 
CROSSWORDS. 
In flickr r, notin gieam: 
In exc! ange, not iu trade; 
In junetion, not ip seam; 
In attack, notinraid; 
In delicate, notin fine; 
In courage, not in crest; 
In boundary, not in line. 
Whole, a city of the West, 
LUNAR CAUSTIC, 


HIDDEN TOWNS OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


My lover owes two doliars. 

I saw a real diamond. 

Henry won the medal to-night. 

Our grocer buys peariash bs the ton. 

You can see the Siate House from the Common, sonny. 
Toe deacon cords bis wood himself. UNCLE WILL. 


ANAGRAMS, 
Ha! French Dike. 
Rich Sparta. 
A ubion guitar. 
Eveo Latin. 
Ono! a man in gums. 
Send tripe. 
An bot swing. 
Nice B. must boil. 
Yea, guns go, VIOLFT. 


A QUOTATION AMONG QUOTATIONS. 


Find a familiar quotation from Shukcspearein the follow 
ing quotations, the numerals upon the left indicating the 
pumber ot words to be read in each quotation: 


1. ** Toe rose that all are praising 
Is not the rose for me.’’—(|T. H. Bayly. 
2, 3. “ Thirgs witbout all remedy 


Shou!d be witbout regard: what's done is done.” 
—(Soakespeare. 
4. ** Think that day lost whose low-dercending sun 
Views trom tby band no nobie ac. ion done.” 
—|Jacob Hobart. 


5. ‘A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 
—| David Garrick. 
6, 7. * The sweet remembrance of tne just 


Sbali flourish when he sieeps in dust 
—[Tate and Brady. 
8. ‘* How bappy could | be with either 
Were t'utner dear charmer away!’ —!John Gay. 


ANSWERS 70 PUZZLES OF FEB. 23d. 


Characteriatic Initials. William Hickling Prescott. 
2. Joun Bunyan. 
3. Thomas Hood. 
4. George Goircon Byron, 
6. Ralph Waido Emerson. 
6. Witham Masepeace Thackeray. 
7. Charies 
& James Fenimore Cooper. 


Pnigma.—‘' Where ignorance is biiss, 'tis foily to be wise.”’ 
Numerical Syncopations.—1. Ra(vish. 2. Priivjate. 
Drop-leter Puzzle —** Lnstructed by the antiquary times, 

He mast, be is, he cannot bat be wise.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXIII, No. 13. 


Farm and Garden. 


The interests of agriculture deserve 
more attention from the Government 
than they have yet received. The farms 
of the United States afford homes and 
employment Jor more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the targer part 
of all our exports, As the Government 
lights our coasts for the protection of 
mariners and the benesit of commerce, 
so it should give to the tillers of the soil 
the lights of practical science and exr- 
perience.— President Garticld’s Address. 


AND GARDEN PA- 
PERS 
WHAT IS FARMING? 

The wood fire is burning cheerily in 
the great brick fireplace. The supper 
things have been cleared off the table; 
the rest of the family have gone to bed; 
there is not a sound to be heard ex- 
cept the music of the wood-tire; and at 
length I have pushed the big books away 
that have served me half as study and 
half as a play for the last hour, and taken 
up my pen to put my ** Back-Log Studies” 
on paper. No matter where the farm is, 
nor who I am; no matter whether the 
meditations ever reach any one’s eye but 
mvown. Thepen is often an instrument 
of meditation. It shall help me to think 
as it were aloud to-night. 

There are in the United States some- 
thing over six millions of farmers; and 
if all house gardeners and vegetable gar- 
deners and owners of suburban lots be 
added to the list of cultivators of the 
soil, the figures of the census would be 
greatly increased. I wonder if these 
farmers and their apprentices on a more 
mcdest scale have any idea of the work 
they are doing. 

What is farming? That is a very sim- 
ple question; but it is one I have been 
pondering all the evening ; and because 
writing makes an exact man I have taken 
my peu to see if I can put into exact shape 
the answer which the woad fire has given 
to my meditative questioning. 

Farming is, changing the minerals in 
the soil and the gases in the air into ani- 
mal and vital forces. The farmer is the 
most magnificent of wizards; the trans- 
formation he achieves—or rather which 
God achieves and lets him help—is a 
grander transformation than ever de- 
lighted child read of in fairy tales. 

The old squire shakes his head, and 
calls this poetry. Nota bit of it. 

There is a cave somewhere in Italy 
stocked with carbonic acid gas. Itsinks 
to the bottom of the cave and lies along 
the floor. To show the visitor that it is 
really there, an unhappy dog is forced 
into thecave. In a inoment or two he 
begins to gasp for breath, struggles, 
droops, shows all signs of poisoning, and 
finally drops and is dragged out lifeless 
just in time to revive him with fresh air 
for a new experiment with some more 
tourists to-morrow. Ali atmosphere has 
some of this poisonous gas in it. The 
last prayer-mecting I went to in the base- 
ment of a church, not a thousand miles 
away from this same singing wood fire, 
had so much that I was laid up in bed all 
the next day with a sick headache; and I 
have not gone to that prayer-meeting 
since. Now the farmer takes this poi 
sonous gas, transforms it into fruit— 
strawberries, peaches, apples, apricots 
—and these again, taken not into the 
lungs, but into the stomach, are con- 
verted into blood and brain. That is, he 
winds up the machinery that does it, and 
keeps it a-going. The red clay in the 
valley yonder, so mixed with gravel and 
stone that it never could be made into 
brick, is good for naught there, and has 
been good for naught there centuries 
gone by, except as the long grass has 
heen groves and forests to a metropolis 
ofinsects. But my farmer host is drain- 
ing it; and this spring he will plow and 
sow it; and next Fall he will send corn 
to the mill down the stream a mile 
or two—corn that is made by the most 
subtle and incomprehensible chemical 


FARM 


process out of that same useless red 
clay and gravel, with a little loam on 
top; and the meal will go out from the 
mill to become blood ana flesh and brain, 
ruddy cheeks in the farmer’s daughter, 
vigorous muscle in the farmer’s son, 
alert brain in the teacher who dreads the 
frown of the oneand threatens the other 
with his frown. Whether the farm be a 
grain farm, or a stock farm, or a dairy 
farm, or a fruit farm, it is all one; the 
farmer is turning useless minerals in the 
soil and poisonous gases in the air into 
laughing children, merry maidens, lov- 
ing wives and strong men. 

Why, look you, here is a marvelous 
transformation. And most marvelous of 
all, ten to one he who is doi g it does 
not know it. My skeptical friend, who 
is up in the latest gibes of Robert Inger- 
soll, sneers at the notion that God made 
map out of clay. ‘* The idea!” he says. 
‘* Preposterous!”’ I don’t know how that 
may be. How the first man may have 
been made I cannot tell. But I see that 
God is making men all about me to-day 
out of clay, and the farmer is the one 
through whom he is carrying on the 
process. To make men out of the dust 
of the earth seems to meto be about as 
divine an occupation as any man ever 
did or could engage in. And that is the 
farmer’s work. 

That is part of what the wood fire 
has been saying to me to-night. 


THE PICTURESQUE IN LAWN 
PLANTING. 


By SAMUEL PARSONS, JR. 


Little doubt will exist in most 
minds as to the propriety of apply- 
ing the expression picturesque to the 
features of many lawns. Many a place 
with quaint, old-fasbioned, durable 
buildings, shut in by groves of stately 
ancient trees, peaceful turf and per- 
haps by rugged hills and upheaved 
rocks, would secure at first glance the 
application of the word picturesque. 
But when I made the assertion, in a re- 
cent sketch of my own small lawn, that, 
after the health of the plants employed, 
the chief object of the lawn planter 


should be the attainment of the great-. 


est amount of picturesqueness of which 
bis lawn is capable, I gave my asser- 
tion a very broad significance. It is 
said that every rule has its exception, 
and that the exception proves the value 
of the rule. Now, my lawn, if any, 
should be the exception that is incapa- 
ble of attaining to the conditions of the 
picturesque. It is new, neat and nec- 
essirily regular and bald to a certain 
degree. Norustic fence or low-eaved 
homestead has fallen to my lot. The 
gate is not off one hinge, nor is there an 
old apple tree on my grounds. In short, 
a painter would not have selected my 
place as a picturesque subject for bis 
pencil during the earlier stages of devel- 
opment. Thereforeif I can show that the 
chief requirements of the picturesque 
are fulfilled in my smal! domain, there 
can remain little doubt that a pictur- 
esque treatment can be employed on al. 
most any place, whether small or large, 
throughout the country. In the first 
place Isaac Taylor says, and we may 
accept his definition as sound, that 
picture-queness claims as its own the 
cherisned and delicious ideas of 
deep seclusion. This I have endeav- 
ored to secure by planting choice ad 
fair sized evergreens in front of my 
house, thereby securing the deep: st 
seclusion to be obtained from trees 
and at the same time glimpses with- 
out that really serve to intensify the 
delicious sense of seclusion by means 
of a passing glauce at life beyond. Itis 
only by contrast that we gain the fullest 
experience of any feeling. All the 
fringing plantation of deciduous sbrubs 
and trees furthermore increase this 
sense of seclusion. he open space of 
turf around the house contributes its 
share tothe same effect, and the climb- 
ing vines, traivued in arches, between the 
pillars of the porch or piazza, increase 
still more the general feeling of retire— 
ment. lengthened and undis- 
turbed continuance” is secured by the 
employment of trees and shrubs of 
dwarf or moderate growth, pruned both 


rootsand branches in sucb a manner 
and on such a system, year by year, as 
will retain them healthy and practically 
unchanged throughout at least two de- 
cades. ‘‘The abhorrence of the square, 
the perpendicular and horizontal” is 
satisfied by the absence of straight lines, 
rows, or regularity everywhere. ‘Con 
servatism of landscape beauty’’ char- 
acterizes the place by means of open 
spaces of turf on which are arranged 
plantations of medium-sized shrubs and 
trees, that provide. as it were, for the 
foreground, middle distance and back- 
ground ofa picture. It remains only to 
complete the ‘conservatismin ” by faith- 
fully employing the system of pruning 
mentioned above. Perfect health de- 
veloped by pruuing and fostering care 
of every kind, must give the plants and 
lawn ‘secure and placid longevity.” 
And as for ‘‘ domestic sanctity and rev- 
erence,” they will be readily suggested 
by fringing and secluding plantations 
and the excellence of the nature of 
ehoice plants which we cannot but in 
‘a sense’’ revere. My house and fences 
are not picturesque in any way. If they 
were, the place in time would come to 
be and long remain a worthy subject for 
a painter in search of the picturesque. 


NOTES. 


The Senate Bill on pleuro- pneumonia pro- 
vides for the organization of a Bureau of 
Anima] Industry in the Department of 
Agriculture. It authorizes the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture to appoint a chief of 
this Bureau, who is to be a competent 
veterinary surgeon, approved of by the Na- 
tional Board of Health, and whose duty it 
will be to investigate and report the value 
and condition of domestic animals, and also 
the causes of contagious diseases among 
them, and to provide for the prevention and 
cure of the same. The Commissioner of 
Agriculture is also authorized to purchase 
and slaughter diseased animals, provided 
the sum paid for them shall not exceed two- 
thirds the market value of healthy animals. 
Two hundred thousand dollars is appropri- 
ated to meet the expenses incurred in car- 
rying out the provisions of the act. 


Preserving Posts.—The ‘‘ Seientific Amer- 
ican” says that charring and coatingof tar 
are only desirable when combined; that if 
simply charred the surface would only be- 
come an absorber of moisture and hasten 
decay ; whereas, by applying only the tar, 
there would be but a casing around the 
wood, nor would it penetrate so deep as the 
absorbing properties of the charring. First 
char, and before cooling apply the tar un- 
til the wood is thoroughly impregnated, and 
do this a little above the line of exposure to 
the air, since it is at that point the post 
weakens first. The heating evaporates the 
acid and oils in the tar, and leaves the resin, 
which enters the wood and makes it air and 
water-tight. 


A Remedy for Cribbing is bere quoted: 
‘* Give the borse in his feed, daily, for a few 
weeks, one drachm of copperas and balf an 
ounce of ground ginger, and feed him upon 
cut feed, with crushed or ground grain, and 
an ounce of salt in each feed.” 

This will do very well during the incipi- 


lent stages of the disease; but when it has 


become a habit the better way is to arrange 
the stall so the horse has nothing to crib 
upon, and fix his manger low so he will have 
his head down, which — indisposes 
the horse to cribbing. 


For Breachy Animals do not use barbed 
fences. To see the lacerations that these 
fences bave produced upon the innocent 
animals should be sufficient testimony 
against trem. Many use pokes and blioders 
on cattle and gouts, but asa rule such things 
fail. The better way is to separate breachy 
animals from the lot, as others will imitate 
tbeir habits sooner or later, and then, if not 
curable, sell them. 


SEEDS. 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready and will 
pe mailed free to all applicants. {t contains all the 


leading and popular sorts of 
Vegetable, Field, 
AND 
Flower Seeds. 
Besides all the most desirable novelties of last sea- 
son,and nesrly everything else in my line of business 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c. 


Makes such pemarkebiy 
liberal offers of plants with 


with Small 


accept them. Descriptive Catalogue free. Ad- 
dress E. P. ROE, Cornwall- -on- Hu son, N, Y. 


HENDERSON’S 


¢ COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 
EVERYTHING 


(covering 3 acres in glass), are 
the largest in America, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


20 Verbenas 


and mani 

For our c hoice of. varieties, see our 72 ae ec 
~d plate free t 
offer an immense stock of 
Grape-Vines, Fruit ya SMALL FRUITS 
Jrnamental Trees, sc 
S13; 25 75 Strawbe orries Ss 
rapes Apple, SI: 8 
Chestnut Mi; 160 Hardy atalps 
etc. Catalogue (with 11 col’d stra berries) tree. 

27th Year. 18 Greenhouses, 400 Acres. 


STORRS. HARRISON & CO., Painesville, O 


ens, etc.: 


My Annual Catalogue of Vegeta and 
Flower seed for 1SS1, rich inengravif&%s from 
photographs ot the originals, willbe sent FREE to 
all who apply. My vld customers need not write for 
it. | offer one of the larg: stcollections of vegetable 
seed ever sent out by any Seed House in America, a 
large purtion of which were grown on my six see 
farms. Full directions tor cultivation on 
each All seed to be 
bogh fresh and true to name; so tar, that 
shouldit prove otherwise, I will refill the order 
gratis. The original introducer of the Hubbard 
Squash, Phinney’ 8 Melon, Marbiehead Cabbages, Mex- 


ican Corn, and scores 0: other vegetables. linvite the ~ 


patronage otall whoare anx'oustohavetheir 
seed directly trom the fresh, true 
andof tee very. best strain 
NE VEGET ABLES A'S SPECIALTY. 
JAMES J. H. AREGORE. Marblehead, Mass. 


ROSES* BULBS 


FREE BY MAIL. 
12 Roses of the best named sorts. wa J 
12 best new sorts, 
iG Tube Ros 
iG Gladiolas, ait it flowering bu ulbs, - 
8 Of each of the above . 
4 Palms, nice plarts, all different, 
12 Begonias, all different, - 
12 New Fancy Coleus, all different, 1. 
20 Basket Piants . . 
20, Carnations, 6 sorts.- =< 
afe Arrival Guaranteed, 
collections for $5.00; allsent by 
mailfree Send for catalocuc 


SB p CRITCHELL®: 


197 W.4™ ST. CINCINNATI. 


Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 Inches), Re- 


pert no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 
Acknowledged by all to be the best and earliest Pea grown 
Editor of American Agriculturist says 
and good; quality not to be surpassed.” 
CAUTIGN.—As there is another Pea in the market 


“ American Wonder,” send to us and get the genuine Bliss’ Amer- 

ican Wonder. Obscrve our fac-simile on every packace. 
Prices.—One-fourth owe package, 20 cents; pint, 65 cents, 
uart, $1.25; by mail, post-paid. 

Our Novelty sheet, "giving full particulars, mailed free, 


jorine SMALL FRUITS AND 


& GARD 


Gar 


FeTABLISHED 1846 
BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


300 BE 
With arichly colo plate of a Group of Pansies, and a descrip- 
of 2.000 varieties of Frowger and 


sailed to all applicants enclosing 
ucted from first order for 


8. 
Address, B, K, BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New York. 


:** Very early, productive 


called 


F LOWER SEED 


their culture—150 
0 cents, which can be 


is FOR THE 
GARDEN 
* Will be Mailed Free to all who apply by 
- Letter. 
- Our Experimental Grounds in 
oe which we test our Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds are most complete} 
e. and our Greenhouses for Plants 
= 
<, 
ante 
| 
asket « 
Q 10 Gere niums 
| 
| 2: 
PCREGORYSN 
SEE 
Sa, 
' 
| 
| 
ZW 
BLISS’ AMERICAN WONDER PEA 
IDEN FICLO AND 
| 
- 
By 
= 
a 
> seeds—with much neeful information 
| 
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Insurance and Financial, 


THE WEEK. 

The reference which was made in these 
columns some weeks ago to the question 
of the remonetization of silver by the Eu- 
ropean powers as one which it seemed to 
us must engage their early attention, had 
more of a prophetic significance than at 
the time we could have anticipated. 
France has already taken the initiative 
in the matter, by extending invitations 
to the governments of Europe and to 
our own government to join with her in 
convention for a reconsideration of the 
subject. It will be remembered that our 
own government less than two years ago 
invited these same powers to a practical 
discussion of the poiicy of a general re- 
monetization of silver on an international 
standard, and was unsuccessful in its at- 
tempts. The foresight which initiated 
this movement in our cabinet then had 
the wisdom to advise Congress to make 
provision for a reopening of the subject 
whenever the time might seem ripe for 
doing so. And now one of the nations 
which rejected the proposition has at 
last discovered the need which was an- 
ticipated by our government. France 
and England both are awakening to the 
fact that their financial depositories are 
becoming depleted of gold, and that, un- 
less some means are taken to avert such 
a result, they will lose more and more 
each year till a disastrous condition 
overtakes their money markets. It 
is estimated that of the one hundred 
million dollars of gold annually pro- 
duced from the mines of the world, not 
much over 25 per cent. of it, if any, is 
retained in Europe; all of which is needed 
to satisfy the demands of the arts and 
manufactures. Thus the stubborn fact is 
being clearly demonstrated, that they are 
not adding any gold totheir monetary de- 
posits from the new stock, while, as we 
have said, they are steadily losing in ship- 
ments, mostly to this country to satisfy 
exchange. While this is being understood 
regarding the present situation, the fu- 
ture confrouts them with additional pros- 
pective difficulties. Italy is already about 
resuming specie payments, and Austria 
and Russia will not remain long behiad 
in their attempts to accomplish the same 
end. Their supply of gold must be drawn 
from England and France, which fore- 
shadows a gold famine to Europe. France 
is quick to perceive the coming crisis ; 
England is slower; she always is, yet she 
consents to join the proposed convention. 
France has large deposits of silver yet 
remaining in her banks, yet the drafts on 
it of late have been larger, and unless a 
home demand is created will before many 
seasops exhaust the supply. Silver, then, 
is beginning to be looked upon as 
Europe’s ‘ark of saftety.’”’ She must re- 
monetize it, and thus ’readopt the bi- 
metal system for self protection against 
the drainage of both gold and silver 
from her stores. England, to be sure, 
has some use for her silver, in her India 
trade, but not enough to secure to her 
themarket. Withsilver as a recognized 
part of her home currency, she would 
doubtless compete for our production, 


‘which is now so largely absorbed at 


home, and the quotation of silver would 
thereby advance to somethiug near its 
old price before the war. If this com- 
ing convention should accomplish the 


_ international resumption of the double 


standard, as anticipated, we certainly 
should have nothing to regret in the re- 
sult. Our rich silver-mining interests 
would be vastly stimulated by having 
the world for a market, which would be 
another favorable element in our already 
expanding national development, and we 
should have added to our rapidly in- 
creasing capital new material for in- 
creasing our progress in commercial 
and agricultural resources. Prosperity 
abroad would insure increased pros- 


_perity here; and finally, the short value 


of our present silver dollar would be 
changed to meet the international stand- 


ard, thus removing the moral shadow 
which now rests on our ah financial 
standing. 

The country is still in suspense await- 
ing the coming decision of the new 
Secretary of the Treasury as to whether 
he can legally release the seventeen mil- 
lions of legal tenders which were de- 
posited to secure to the banks their 
bonds, in anticipation of the passage of 
the Funding bill. The final defeat of 
the latter has led the banks which made 
these deposits to request the United 
States Treasury to receive back the 
bonds and return the legal tenders. Itis 
to be hoped that the Secretary will give 
a liberal interpretation to the law, con- 
sidering the fact that the banks were 
really forced to take the position they 
did because of the dishonest laws which 
Congress succeeded in passing against 
them, and which were only killed by a 
veto. Our Wall Street markets are still 
weak and feverish from the severe crisis 
through which they have passed re 
the past two weeks. 


A WELL-EARNED REPUTATION. 

To say that the reputation of the New 
York Life Insurance Company will be 
enhanced, or that it will be confirmed, 
by the thirty sixth annual statement now 
made public, would not be quite accurate, 
for the company’s reputation was con- 
firmed long ago, and is so high that it 
could searcely be enhanced. But to say 
that the company’s present condition is 
well worthy of this reputation is easy 
and strictly correct. Premiums for 1880 
exceed six anda half millions, increasing 
more than a half a miilion over 1879; in- 
terest increased nearly $300,000, and was 
about two and a third millions in 1880. 
This source of income has for many 
years more than met the death losses; 
and inasmuch as the essence of the life 
insurance system is that the funds must 
be kept at work, it is important to note 
that the average rate of yield on mean 
assets was 5.70 per cent. during 1880. Of 
course this does not mean that the aver- 
age on money actually invested during 
the time of such investment was not 
higher, but there are necessarily some 
littie intervals of time before investment 
of funds received and before reinvestment 
of maturing loans, so that the 5.70 is the 
ratio which the actual interest receipts 
would bear to all the assets had the lat- 
ter been all invested at the beginning of 
the year and had so remained. This 
rate proves accomplished management, 
especially in these times of exceptionally 
low yield on safe investments. Itis 1.70 
per cent. above the rate assumed in cal- 
culating premiums and liabilfties, and 
amounts to $691,000; this, accruing an- 
nually and compounded at 4 per cent. 
only, would in five years aggregate near- 
ly four millions, and in ten years more 
than eight and a half millions. The 
business done by the New York was 
more than five millions in excess of that 
of 1879, and the risks outstanding are 
now $135,727,000, an increase of $8,309,- 
000 during 1880. The interest income 
is the largest ever had in a year; sois 
the surplus, which is $4,300,000, or over 
nine millions if computed by the New 
York State legal standard of 41¢ per cent. 
interest; so is the number of outstanding 
policies; so also is the aggregate of out- 
standing risks. So, it might truthfully 
be added, are the company’s experience, 
its strength every way, and its attractive- 
ness to intending insurers, particularly 
to those whose vitality entitles them to 
rank among the very best risks. In se- 


lecting this company they can make sure 
that they will thus secure all the advan- 
tages of perfect security aud the lowest 
net cost. 


J.& W.Seligman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE- 


GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ONE PE,etc. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, March 12. 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Bids tor State Bonds.— 


Ala.,class A,2to5.... 71%\N. C. fdg. act, ‘66-1900. 124, 
Ala.. cl. A, 6M......... 74 IN. C. tdg. act, '6%-98... 124, 
m6 IN. C. 92-8. .,. 204, 
Ark,7s, L.R.&Ft iss. (N.C. sp.t 1, "98-9... 74, 
Ark. 7s, M. & L. 13%|N. C. sp. t.. cl. 2........ 7% 
Ark N. C. sp. t., cl.3 7% 

OG. 76, 11036) Ohio 6s, ’81............ Wit, 
Fe, 23. °69,ntd. 4 
Mo. 5s, due ’87.. Tenn. 6s °92-8-1900.. 
Mo. 6s, due "8B.... .... 109 Tenn. s 
Wo. G@s,due’S9 or 90... .1094,/ Va. 6s. 0... .......: 30 
Mo. 08, a. or u., due "92.112 Ue 
Mo. 6s, tdg., due °94-5..116 Va. 63. 
Mo., H. & St. J.,due’86.108 |Va.6s,en...... 115 
N.C. N.C. R., *83-4-5.. 120° Col. 3.558, °24 . 1024, 
N.C. H.C. 7a, off 90 |Dis. Col. sm............102 
N.C. N.C.R., A. & O....120 ‘Dis. 10244 
N.C.N.C. ¢. off. . 9 

BANKERS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds, 
4 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

We are prepared, on the terms mentioned be- 
low, to receive the deposit accounts of re- 
sponsible parties in good standing : 

1. Except in the case of Banks, Savirgs 
Banks, or other well-known corporations, or 
of individuals or firms whose character and 
standing are already known to us, we require 
satisfactory references before opening an ac- 
count. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of three ver 
cent. perannum, on the average monthly bul- 
ances, when tne same amount to $1,000 or 
over. On accoucts averaging less than $1,000 
for the month we allow no interest. 

3. We render accounts current. and credit 
interest as above, on the lust duy of each 
month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit ac- 
counts with us we collect and credit 
States, Railroad and otber coup a di vi- 
dends’ payable in this city, Without charge; 
make careful inqu'ries and give the best in 
formation we can obtain re:pecting inves - 
ments vr other matters of financiai interest 
to them; and in general serve thir inter sts 
in any way in which wecan be of any ¢€ 
them in our line of business. 

5 Wedonot discount or buy commercial 
paper, but are at ali times prepared to mak: 
advances to customers and corr: sporde sts, 
on U.S. Bonds, or other first-class and wark t 
able securities. 


without notice. 

We have published the eighth eli ion of 
our MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS, revised to January 1, 158], 
containing much valuable information, 
which is free to all investors. 

FISK & FL 


(OLLins, PouvEN &) ENKINS, 


—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew YORK 
@ BUY AND SELL 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
MISCEL ANEOUS 
THOMAS H. PRANK JENKINS. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 


2,800,000 loaned. Nota dollar lost. 
Readers are cautioned that we have no 
connection with the concern—WESTERN 
FARM MORTGAGE Company—whose 
name was taken from the above heading, 
and which was recently secretly organ- 
ized, retaining its president in our em. 
ploy, who manipulated our business to 
the advantage of the concern. Send for 
forms and full information, and ‘‘ What 
Our Patrons Say,” a 32-page pamphlet, 
free. 


J.B. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence, Kan., and 243 Broadway, N.Y 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
No. 201 Broadway, New York. 


Cash Capital, - - - $500,000 00 
Outstanding Liabilities, 49,278 75 
Re-Insurance Reserve, 389,849 69 
Net Surplus, - - - - 618,358 39 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 
1881, - - $1, 557,486 83 


Al peace of this Company are now issued under 
ew York Safety ong Law. 


OTMA N, President. 


PETER 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, 


6. All deposits are subject to ct eck at sight 


ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS 
and Decorative Porcelain. 
THEODUVRE._B. STARR, 

JEWFLER, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts., New York 


offers a very compete and uniqae stock of BRONZES, 
CLOCKS, CLOCK SETS. ete.: a so choicest s spec -imens 
of DEC ORATIVE POR ELAIN of the ecster 
Royal,” ** Minton,’ ** Crown Derby,” and he best 


French fabricants. all « 
and at MODERATE PRI‘ 


Visitors invited to ‘anual the stock, 


own latest importaticns, 


The Co-operative 


DRESS ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED, CAPITAL, $25',000, IN $25 SUARES 


PATRONS. 


Senator H. B. Anthony, Pres. « 
nard, Rev. Dr. & Mrs. L. D. Bevan, Hon. John & Mrs. 
Bigelow, Mrs. Jeremiah Black, Jud.e J. &. Brady, 
Mrs. Senator M.C. Batter, Hou. J. arlisle, M.©., 
Mr. & Mrs. Samuel L. Clemens, Rev. Robert Collyer, 
Mrs. senator Dawes, General J. H. Devereux, Hon. 


Mrs. F A. P. Bar- 


David Dudley Field, Miss Kate Field, Hon. Johu M 

Francis, Mrs. Ge ral J.C. Fremont, Gen: ral Randall 
Lee Gibson, , Murat Halstead, Mrs. General W. 
S. “Hancock, Holland, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, ¥r. & Mrs. W. D. How: lls, Hon. R. C. MeCor- 
mick, "Mrs. Hugh McCulloch, Rev. Dr. Newland May- 
nard, Mrs. Justice Miller, Senator Justin S. Morr:il, 
Rev. R. Heber Newton, Admiral Porter, Rev. Dr. 


Chas. 8S. Robinson, Rey. Dr. J. H. Ryiance, Senator 
Alvin Saunders, General W. T. Sherman. Hon. Alex. 
H. stephens, M. C., Rev. Dr. Wm. Ab Taylor, Mr. & 
Mrs. Chas, Dudley “Warne r, Lester Wallack, Hon. E. 
Washburne, Mrs. Protcsser A. M. 

. Van Zandt, Professer & Mrs. E. L. 
others. See Prospectus. 

Br means of this Assoviation distant orders can be 
executed in New York tor stockholders bv Post, with 
thejsame certainty as if personal instructions were 
given, 


PRICES OF ENGLISH SOCIETIES’ STOCK. 


Youmans and 


Army and Navy, $5 paid, sell< tor $20. 

Civil Service Co- operative, $5 paid, sells for $375. 

Civil Service supp! ¥v, 32.5! paid, sells tor $250. 

These are suyported by the wealthy and middle 
classes to obtain flne, unadul erated g zoods at reduced 
prices. 

Aj plications ior -teck by letter to Seeretary, en 
closing amount of stock r quired. 

Wiapplieants daily. 


A. PULBROOK, Secretary, 
112 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


- OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 


Company, submit the following Statement of 
ita affairs on the 31st December, 1880. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1880, to 31st December, 


Premiums on Policies not marked 

off ist January, 1880........ ectuun 1,495,947 23 
Total Marine Premiums............ $5,728,622 27 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1880, to 3lst December, 1880, $4,141,087 80 
Losses paid 


same .. $2,071,238 98 
Returns of Pre- 

miums 

96 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and éthie 


558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- $8,963, 
Real Estate and Claims due the 
Company, estimated at...... .... 000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Ressivahin 1, pi 921 34 
Cash in Bank............ "337, 37 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tifleates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1876 will be redeemed and paid to the hoiders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after 'Tuesda , the First of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon wi!l cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, aud cancelled, 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the pet earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1880, for whick 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Third of May next. 


ve order of the Board, 
J. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. Jones, Horace Gray, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EpmunND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. Moore, JOHN ELLIOTT, 


LEWIS CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
JaMEsS Low, 
DAVID LANE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
A. A. RAVEN, 
Wu. STURGIS, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 
JostaH O. Low, 
WILLIAM E. 
PHELPS, 
PF. Youngs, 
A. HAND, 
D. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
( HARLES P, BURDETT, JoHun L, RIKER. 
J. D. JON ES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice Pres’t. 
H, H, MOORE, 2a Vice Prea’t 
A. As RAVEN, 3d Vice Pres't 


ALEXANDER V. BLaKE, 
Rost. B. Minturn, 
CHARLES H., MARSHALL, 
GreoRGE W. LANE, 
Epwin D. Morgan, 
RoBERT L. STUART, 
JAMES G. DE Forest, 
SAMUEL WILLETsS, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
H. Foae, 
Peter V. Kina, 

THos. B. CopDINGTON, 
Horace K, THURBER, 
WILLIAM DeGroot, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXIII, No. 11. 


TO ANY ADDRESS. 


EHRICH BROS. have just issued a new 
and highly instructive pamphlet, entitled 


Shopping in New York, 


which will be sent 


FREE OF CHARGE 


to any address in the United States. 


Send your address on a Po tal Card and 
secure a copy. 


Address 


CH BROS. 


EIGHTH AVE. and 24th ST., N. Y. 


KAissena 


Nurseries.|' 
PARSONS & SONS CO. 


(LIMITED), 
FLUSHING, N.Y. (Near N.Y. City). 


Send three 3-cent stamps ‘orlarge new 
Descriptive Catalogue. 


Back Supporting Shoulder Brace 


Is so constructed that it 
gives a | 
support to the Sack an 
draws the shoulders back 
80 as toexpand the chest, 
throwing the body into an 
erect and graceiul posi 
tion. P ice $1.50 by mail. 
) Give waist measure. Send 
for circular and illustrat- 
ed price-list of 
Hygienic 
Undergarments 
Mrs.A. FLETCHER &CO. 
6 E. 14th, St New York: 
City. 


1839. isso. 


HARDENBERGH & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


— 


&, in 

2 1CARPETS 

S alia Ott CLITHS. 
— 


174 Eulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiitons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 


ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENGERCH & CO. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS&, 1879. 

Butter made by this 
Process was awarded 
Sweepstakes at Inter 
national Dairy Fair, 1878, 
and Gold Medal at 
saine Fair, 1879. 

Gold Medal at Roval 
Agricultural Exhibition, 
London, | 

MANUFACTURED in FOUR 
STYLEs and TEN SIZES. 

Tuer Reevucar.—The cans 
in this, removed to bench 
for skimming automatic- 


Tae Junior. — Skim- 
ming done automatically 
without removing cans. 

Tue Upricat or Capinetr. —Hax a compartment under 
water tank, the illuminated conical point of cans 
projecting into this compartment, skims without re- 
moving cans 

Tax ELevator.—Has a hoisting arrangement for 
raising cans ou* of tank. Milk drawn off automatic- 

ally before removing cans from platform of elevator. 

ey require no milk room. They raise ail of 
cream between milkings. Impure air, dust or files 
cannot reach mi'k set in them. The caus are sub- 
merged and water sealed in each style. 

Each style hastransparert panes for the purpose 
of determining when the milk 1¢ out, and cream 
about to few. Our patents cover these processes. 

No others have arightto use them. 
pa@rSend for Dairyman”’ giving particulars. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


TRIAL OFFER. For only 25 Cts. 
in stamps, we will mail vur New Boxof 


8 pkts. Choice Vegetables, or 10 — 

Flewer-Seeds. Burpee’s Fa 
Amnaual for 1881, fully FREE. 
TLEE BURPEE 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established 1826 Bells fer all purposes 
Warranted satistactory and durable. 


MENEELY & CO... WEST TROY. N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for eR 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 

WARRANTED. sent Free 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


POMONA NURSERY ! 
BLIGHT-PROOF PEARS. 


Largest Berries. 


Catalogues ef Fruit Trees, 
Plants aod Flowers sent free. 


‘BEST IN THE WORLD? 


VERSE END 


OUR oT SILK.......... 30c. per oz. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK,40c. er oz- 
A 36-page giving Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings itiens, Mone urses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, &c., will sent to 
auy addresson receipt of ix Cents. Postage stamps 
received as money. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


469 Broadway, N. Y. 


5( All Gold, Chromo & Lit’g Cards. (No 2 Alike.) 
* Name on, 10c. Clinton Bros, Clintonville, Cenn. 


Write for particulars. Mention this publication.) 


AUTOMATIC 


“NO TENSION ” Silent Sewing Machin? 
itters in all essential respects from every other 
machine. 

Ladies careful of health and apegec® 
ating the best will now have no other. 
Adaptea tor Hand or Treadie 
Direct Correspondence solicited. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 
658 Broudway. New York. 


eg 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
10 YOUR NAME 193 
Birds, etc. The best collection of Cards ever sold 

Sample Book containing samples of all our Cards, 


new styles, designed oye vdscapes, 
25c. The Card House in America. Dealers sup 


MORE THAN 100 STYLES OF THs 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS 


are now regularly made, from sTYLE 
109 (shown in the cut), the latest 
and smallest at y known 
ain as the BABY ORGAN, at only $22, 
wto a large CONCE ORGAN at 
$900. TWENTY at from $22 
am to $120 each; SIXTY STYLES at $120 
FORTY STYLES at $160 to 
and up; cash ago 

i; EASY PAYMENTS, from $6.38 
quarter up. The BABY ORG N 
} is especi ene ys tochildren, bu 
will be found equally useful for 
adults, having fine quality of tone 


E, $22. 


and foe 3 "and sufficient compass (three and a quarter 


octaves) for the full p of hymn-tunes, —a songs 
and ular and sec ORGANS generally 


t EVER 

ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S” EXHIBITIONS abd 
THIRTEEN YEARS; the organs which 
have been fou thy tat 

ILLU TRATED CATAL Oates PRICE LISTS, 
tree. MASON & HAMLIN OR ‘O., 154 Tremont 

BOS 46 East iach St. Wetes Square), NEW 

ORK ; AGO. 


149 Wabash Ave., CHIC 
EVENING POST ESSAYS]. 
IN REVIEW OF 


“THE BIBLE FOR LEARNERS,” 


BY 


Philip Schaff, D.D.. 
Prof. Caspar Wistar Hodge, 
Henry C. Petter. D.D., 

David H. Wheeler, D.D., 
Richard Storrs, D.D., 
T. W. Chambers, D D.. 

Rev. Jobn W. Chadwick, 

James Freeman (Clarke, 

John Cotton Smith, 
Mark Hopkins, D.D.,. an 
Neah Porter, D.D. 


Of the eleven papers nine represent what 
is called the orthodox school of theology, 
while one of them comes from a conserva- 
tive Unitarian, and one from a liberal and 
radical member of that denomination. 
Taken together they give the several con- 
temporaneous views of the questions which 
are presented by the work of Dr. Oort, 
Dr. Hooykaas and Dr. Kuenen, and the 
volume which contains them will naturally 
engage the attention of persons who have 
followed the discussion in ‘‘ The Evening 
Post” and of many readers besides. 


We do not know of any single book which 
so effectually answers the end of meeting the 
rationalistic unbelief of to-day as does this. 
It is deserving of the widest possible circula- 
tion and of a careful study. -- [Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant. 
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heart-breaking.. I am not thinking now 
of the leaving go our hold upon those 
who must go before us from this 
world, but only of the ceasing to hold, 
or we think we hold, in our protecting 
grasp those who must go out from us, 
who must go away. You fancied you 
must keep your children always about 
you; that you could no? live unless you 
had your arm (so to speak) round them 
all; that they could not live unless this 
were so. Even when one and another 
must go out from under the roof, you 
seemed still to be keeping your hold of 
them, still dirceting what they should 
do. You had to learn to let go. You 
could not keep your hold; it was need- 
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